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AROUND THE HEARTH.* 


THE Hearth, the heart of home, 

Glows with a welcome warmth as thriftless Thought, 
Cooed to the wildwood by the wand’ring voice 
Of Spring + (a golden heritage of hours 
Spent by the wayside), now the clearer call 
Of social instinct heeding, turns again 
Back to its own fireside. The ruddy flush 
That freshens Father Winter's frosty cheek 
Bespeaks “all hail!” while, gathered at his knees, 
All kindred pleasures meet to give good cheer 
Unto the prodigal. 

7 Set round with joys 
The household ring is drawn; unbroken trust 
Clasps hands more closely ; and divided friends, 
Brought face to face, look cunningly askant, 
Then shyly through the empty breach between, 
Then, one, two, three, away! their bounding hearts 
Cleave fast—the faster for the longer leap ; 
And their free speech makes mefry o’er the past 


a *Free version of a passage in Les Trois Régnes of Delille (‘‘ Le foyer des platsirs est la 
é source féconde,” etc.) Part of this translation appeared as a quotation in a number of the 
Dublin University Magazine many years ago.—TR, 
+ ‘* O cuckoo | shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wand’ring voice ?” 
— WORDSWORTH, 


Copyright. Rev. 1. T. Hecxar., 1882, 
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As once o’er obstacles they cleared together 

Less airy but more easy. Discontent 

Hath now half-holiday. The Christmas sky 

Shows the true steely sheen ; the crispy road 

Feels lively to the foot; the shovelled snow 

Hath the old tingling touch ; and the great log 

Burns high with heart of oak. Old times, old times— 
Glass kisses glass : old loves, old smiles, old songs. 
Waes-hael! waes-hael !—was ever roundelay 

Of summertide so sweet? 


Soon restless youth 
Wearies of wondering at the reckless feats, 
The peerless gallants and the matchless maids, 
Of forty years ago. White-headed pets 
Scape from the eager sire’s relaxéd knees. 
Prim darlings loose godmother’s apron-string 
And edge away demure. The blushful girl 
With needless household pretext quits her place ; 
And the young neighbor, moved to let her pass, 
Forgets he might return, and, absence-struck, 
Halts on the threshold, timing with his own 
The step he hath by heart ; and for himself 
Claiming each glance that for the tenth time marks 
The perfectness of some especial cate . 
Making sweets sweeter. Now around the hearth 
Close up the elders in a narrowed ring 
Circling the sacred flame, while tale and jest 
Join on to jest and tale. So loud, so full, 
So glib and gay hold forth the orators, 
You'd say each eloquent hand had moved the mill 
That grinds age young again. And auditors, 
Fair once and gentle still, with rapt regard 
Lure on from pause to pause, deceiving with 
The unconscious double-face of womankind : 
To each recital they give smiles and tears, ' 
Half to the tale, half to the tears and smiles 
Of the dear days when it was not a tale. 
At measured distance, watchful of the glance 
Of a mild-matron, age-revering eye, 
The youngsters gather to a group and taste 
The sweets of stolen and yet sinless joys. 
Arch gravity and stifled mirth pursue 
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The slipper’s stealthy speed, and when it drops 
Clap hands for quiet, and with roguish tale 

Count up the forfeits. Gay the sports proceed 
Till the great chamber grows too strait to hold 
Th’ expanding spirits. Following the lead 

Of some sly stateling, one by one depart 

The mustered conclave till the bounds are broke 
In order unimpeached. When silence falls 

Upon the elders—clouds come after rain 

In autumn skies ; * when, the last fight outfought, 
The veteran rests on the uneasy bed 

The hard hand makes itself; when enterprise, 
Bowled o’er the golden road, is brought to check ; 
When knotty contests, stoutly struggled through, 
Bring the poor man to where some luckless morn 
His lawsuit left him, at the finger-post 

Of scorn—the end of strife, each tongue is still, 
And age-dimmed eyes seem asking, each of each, 
How, meeting thus at the cross-roads of Care, 

Can we make merry? Hearken! Loud and clear 
Youth lifts its voice in answer—God in these 

Had made those laughter.t Let the games go on! 
With doubled strength and skill the bounding ball, 
The pluméd shutttecock and graceful hoop, 

Are gone to come again, and come to go. 

The fathers, and their fathers, stand aside, 

Second the strokes and share in the applause, 

And smile, and fold their hands, and for themselves 
Draw stakes with Fortune. 


Pacing to and fro 
Hard by this play of the two ends of life, 
Worshipful wisdom, smooth-lipped, broken-voiced, 
Shuts up its mouth and stops its solemn ears, 
And shakes its antique head to be assured 
The whirligig around hath left it steady 
On its young shoulders. Holding dais high 
With its own musings, yet with eye urbane 
Looking on the two ages and their toys, 
’Signs them a pitiful place below the salt 
That savors its own schemes. Anon it stoops 
To its own sport—a sport that doth not shame 


* Ecclesiastes xii, 2. +Genesis xxi, 6. 
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The more-haste-worse-speed spirit of an age 

When the head works for play. It meets its match. 
The lists are drawn, new lists of cloth of gold; 

The forces ranked, the sign of onset made ; 

The brain is busy as a battle-field. 

Forethought is here, is there, is everywhere ; 

Sets a poor pawn against a crownéd king; 

Previses, calculates, combines, concludes. 

Farewell, fair Chance, who wast the queen of fights ! 
Thou’st lost, whoever win. 


In elbow-chair 
Still the deaf uncle, spectacles on nose 
And newspaper on knee, sits on well pleased. 
Now he reads slow, yet turns to read again; 
Now rubs his eyebrow with the argument ; 
Now smacks his lips upon a biting jest ; 
Cries out at “hear” and “ cheers,” and laughs aloud 
To mark the passing sounds of merriment 
Chime in with “laughter.” Now he folds the sheet, 
And, leaning back, looks up as though “ my lord” 
Had writ and diagrammed his speculations 
Upon the wall above the mistletoe. 
Now he sits upright, turns the smouldering log 
Upon the reddened bars, and, glancing round, 
Nods at a noisy child, and slaps his knee 
With merry make-believe that he will give 
A second Christmas-box to little folk 
Who use the first so well. 


Three-quarters struck ! 
Few minutes more and Christmas will be gone. 
All hurry back to gather,round the hearth 
With almost a remorse to think how long 
They’ve spent in sports that any other night 
Of the whole winter would as well beguile. 
They sit in silence—they’ve so much to say— 
Till the deaf uncle speaks. Then all again 
Speak too, but with a speech subdued and slow. 
They sweep the ashes by with reverent hand, 
And watch the Yule-log as a parting friend ; 
Look in each other’s eyes and say—or smile : 
“ Christmas is gone ; but you and you remain. 


. Christmas, thou hast been good, and so good-by |.” 
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THE POET’S CORNER. 


“IF speech is silvern,” saith the ancient saw, 
“ Silence is golden.” Many a silent home 
Where the log burns to-night is happy too. 

I am alone; yet is my ingle-nook 

Not lonely nor unloved. In easy-chair, 
Screen-circled, by the blazing hearth I sit ; 
Not busy, for the world holds holiday ; 

Nor idle, for a poet’s pastime feeds 

His hours of labor, as the frolic wind 

Fattens the fallow field. My wreathéd urn, 
Soft singing as in sacrificial chant, 

Pours a libation to propitious Thought. 

Now of the ripe, brown berry do I sip— 

Ripe ere it left Sabzea of sweet scents. 

Now drink I of the life-refreshing leaf 

Once waving in the realm of mystery, 

Fair, far-away Cathay. No troublous tongue, 
No prying eye intrudes. I am alone 

With thee, my early mistress, only mate— 
Imagination! Loved and lovely one, 

Close, close beside me be thy constant place : 
My hearth, my home and all it holds are thine. 
Bent o’er the-burning Yule-log now [ list, 

Eve that thou art, thy curious questionings : 
What kind hand gave it in its acornhood 

To foster-mother Earth? What sunny sky 
Smiled on its sturdy growth? On what bold bluff 
It shook defiance at the wild north wind ? 
What greenest glade it graced? Or if, perchance, 
Its shadow fell upon the mossy knoll 
Whereon I wooed thee? We will have it so! 
Fairer that hillock than the thousand hills 
That stud the Golden Girdle.* My true love, 
’Twas a midsummer morn I met thee there 
With birds and flowers in careless company. 
And still, at mirk midwinter, keep we tryst 
Here, hidden in our happy ingle-nook, 

With study, silence, solitude, and night. 


* The Altay Mountains, See Newman’s Lectures on the Turks. 
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MOZLEY’S REMINISCENCES.* 


Mr. MOZLEy’s work reminds us of a cosy, comfortable after- 
dinner talk “ across the walnuts and the wine.” But sometimes 
there are sentiments uttered under these circumstances that 
have an enduring effect. Of course it depends on the speaker, 
for “the lips of the wise disperse knowledge”: whenever they 
give utterance. So Mr. Mozley says much that merits careful 
attention, and our object in this paper will be to point out those 
subjects which seem wholly to have escaped the notice of his 
reviewers, numerous as they have been. 

We trust we are not uncharitable in supposing, after a care- 
ful perusal of his volumes, that their object was “to make a 
clean breast of it.” There is a time in a man’s life when he can 
afford to cry peccavi. Vanity and self-conceit are overshadowed 
by the great coming event which dwarfs all earthly things. He 
feels a sublime indifference to the world’s censure and speaks 
out fearlessly. We imagine Mr. Mozley to have reached this 
stage. He must have felt through the long lapse of years since 
he shook hands with those dear friends who went their way, 
sacrificing all for Jesus, some misgivings, some inward ques- 
tionings—must at any rate have often asked himself, “ Were they 
right or wrong?” He seems to have resolved that they were 
right, or at least that they were zot wrong. Then how about his 
own position? Was there anything to be said in condonation or 
defence of many who, like himself, had gone to the very verge, 
and there halted? Various reasons might be alleged by others, 
but he prefers to give his own. For ¢his he merits thanks, be- 
cause among all the puzzles of the age*this position is the most 
puzzling, and in the absence of any other more intelligible solu- 
tion we have been tempted to think it is the old story, “ Video 
meliora proboque, sed deteriora sequor.” 

All Mr. Mozley’s réviewers seem equally at sea respecting 
the movement he attempts to describe. Its causes and results 
are enigmas, principally, we opine, because they are regarded as 
purely Auman. We incline rather to look upon the whole. thing 
as supernatural. As Cardinal Manning said over the coffin of 


* Reminiscences, chiefly of Oriel College and the Oxford Movement. By the Rev. T. Moz- 
Jey, M.A., formerly Fellow of Oriel, etc. Two volumes, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1882, 
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Frederick Oakeley, “ these were events not from men nor of men, 
but from the Holy Ghost.” If this is not so, surely some similar 
phenomenon might. be expected at other times. Surely, amid 
the conflicting opinions of men, some giant intellects might arise 
to weld these warring ideas into a whole whose force would be 
such as to act like a battering-ram against the shams and refuges 
of lies that abound on all sides. There are men living quite as 
highly gifted as the leaders of the Oxford movement—men who 
have striven to effect the same thing, to create new ideas, to give 
men a nobler ambition and aim ; and yet their efforts have failed. 
They have lived to confess the failure and to know that these 
grand results are not attained by purely human means. 

We owe a duty to the reader, who possibly may not have suf- 
ficient leisure to read these volumes through, to set forth their 
salient points, and, as far as we are able, point out their errors. 
The characters sketched present varying phases of interest. 
They were all more or less connected with the movement, and it 
is curious to note its different effects upon each. Mr. Mozley 
does not attempt to account for the origin of the movement. The 
Evangelicals always attribute it to the Zracts for the Times. 
But what effect would these somewhat jejune treatises have had 
if the public mind had not been already prepared to receive 
them? They were fruitful seeds because the soil was ready for 
their reception. It is really most difficult to say how this pre- 
paredness originated. But it is certain that at this period men’s 
minds had become tired of the formal and lifeless position of the 
Church of England. There was a pervading heart-hunger among 
men who asked their spiritual guides for bread, only to receive 
a stone. There was a growing and deepening conviction that 
there must be somewhere a guide to the attainment of that higher 
aim of humanity—the life of God in the soul of man. It was not 
to be had in the church: No soul-life flourished there/ The 
Methodist sought it in his way, and the Presbyterian in his way, 
but all seemed unanimous that it was not in the Church of Eng- 
land, but that yet it existed somewhere and might be found. 
This induced men to receive readily anything that promised the 
least ray of light; and this spiritual disquietude was the first 
parting of the clouds preparatory to the full breaking of the 
day. 

The picture of Oxford, and of the Church of England gene- 
rally, at this period ought to be carefully studied by those who 
affect to believe, like Matthew Arnold, that the whole movement 
was an abortive failure, and, as he puts it, “ wanting lucidity.” 
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Mr. Mozley presents us with some graphic and amusing sketches 
on the subject. The camp was divided then into High and Low. 
The High-Churchman had some sense of duty. He visited the 
sick; he made himself agreeable; he believed that as a parish 
priest he had work to do, and he did it, so far as it did not inter- 
fere with his personal convenience and taste. The Low-Church- 
man ignored the poor. He lived in his snug vicarage, went up 
to London to the May meetings, preached sermons no one under- 
stood, and went on from day to day in a quiet, humdrum man- 
ner, never thinking of the souls of his parishioners, except as 
utterly beyond his reach. As for che people, let any one acquaint- 
ed with the rural districts of England say if they are not even 
now really half barbarous. The man who proposed to “eave 
‘alf a brick” at the new curate is not an exceptional monster. 
It is astonishing how long the peasant will go to church and yet 
remain wholly ignorant of the very rudiments of Christian doc- 
trine. His sentiments about the hebdomadal sermon are much 
like those of Tennyson’s “ Northern Farmer ” : 


“T hallus comed to ’s choorch afoor my Sally wur dead, 

An’ ’eerd un a bummin’ awaiiy loike a buzzard-clock * ower my yeid, 
An’ I niver knaw’d whot a mein’d, but I thowt a ’ad summut to saiiy, 
An’ I thowt a said whot a owt to ’a said, an’ I comed awaiy.” 


The result everywhere was practical heathenism. The 
abominable immorality which more stringent laws now coerce 
within the bounds of decency walked unblushing through the 
land. The owners of “ smug parsonages”’ cared nothing for the 
hovels where the members of a large family were crowded to- 
gether without the least regard to decency. It is only within 
very recent times—thirty years at most—that this plague-spot in 
the land has won the attention of the rich. The peer housed his 
horses and dogs far better than he did his tenants. And the 
parish church !—who can forget the dismal barns that then ob- 
tained, and the equally dismal services? The series of etchings 
got up by a well-known Oxford publisher representing the 
churches before the Oxford movement were in no particular ex- 
aggerated.+ It was believed to be the house of God, but there 
was no evidence of this belief in the conduct of the worshippers. 
The font was a convenient receptacle for hats; the charwoman 
stored her mop and pail under the communion-table. It required 
a vestry vote to get the surplice washed periodically, and every- 
thing about the building betokened neglect and decay. The 


* A cockchafer, + Reformation and Deformation, Mowbray, Oxford. 
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vestry was a little more comfortable ; so also my lord’s pew, made 
suitably high and curtained to keep out inquisitive eyes. If you 
opened a cupboard in the vestry you might find an empty wine- 
bottle and glasses, for the vicar needed support under the bur- 
den of the service. A gentleman troubled in mind once went 
(and it is not five years ago) to the vestry of St. Sepulchre’s 
Church, High Holborn, to consult the vicar, and, as his hand was 
on the door-knob, heard a jovial voice exclaim: “ Do you like it 
fruity or dry?” 

Even regarding the Communion from the Evangelical point 
of view, the most shameful desecration was common. In a 
church at the West End of London the writer saw the pew- 
opener regularly take away the remains of the consecrated ele- 
ments in a piece of paper, saying “ it was so nice for the fowls.” 
The unconsumed wine in the chalice was poured back into a 
black bottle, which bottle was duly uncorked by the vicar be- 
fore the service began, at the table, lest the crust should be dis- 
turbed. The Sunday was a day of torture to the young and of 
dismal ennui to the old. The idea of God was that of a heartless 
tyrant, who had exacted the last drop of his Son’s blood as the 
price of human pardon, and was only kept from destroying the 
world by that Son’s intercession. Calvinism among Dissenters 
produced Antinomianism—as the Article of the Church of Eng- 
land defined it, “ recklessness of most unclean living.” 

This picture could be deepened tenfold. The nation was 
divided into two classes, the intellectual unbelievers and the 
practical unbelievers—those who knew the better but did the 
worse, and those who did the worst without knowing the better. 
As John Wesley described it in fitting terms, “ godless licen- 
tiousness, mammon-worship, and brutal ignorance.” Now, with 
such unpromising material to work upon, the leaders of the Ox- 
ford movement must have felt that their design was of God, for 
any merely human effort could never cope with it. And those 
who deny that that movement has wrought good ignore the 
condition of England for the last half-century—say in 1820—and 
what it isnow. The change is marvellous, and it is due, first, to 
the Oxford movement; second, to the impetus that movement 
gave to the church, wp to that time doing her work fearfully and 
in secret, and which from that time came forth boldly to the 
world, and has ever since gone forth conquering and to conquer. 
We hope this is a convincing answer tothe Spectator, the Na- 
tion, and other critics who wholly misapprehend the significance 
of the movement. 
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In reviewing a thousand pages replete every one with more 
or less of interest we feel somewhat embarrassed in our choice. 
Perhaps, therefore, we had better deal with the three parts into 
which Mr. Mozley’s work, like an orthodox sermon, divides 
itself: I. What he says of other people connected with the 
movement. II. What he says of John Henry Newman, its real 
founder. III. What he says of himself. 

Under the first head we can only make a few remarks. The 
greater part of the first volume is taken up with reminiscences 
of persons who, except the Wilberforces, the Froudes, Arnold, 
Keble, Pusey, Ward, and Oakeley, have no interest at this time of 
day. The first person we meet is the rather sinister figure of 
Blanco White. He was an apostate priest and received his de- 
gree of M.A. by royal patent. Whatever induced his change of 
views, it certainly did not make him happy. A man who has 
cast himself loose from the Eternal Rock into the open sea must 
feel some misgiving as to his safety. We do not wonder that 
“he painfully relates he could not bless a child or utter a short 
prayer without the instant recurrence of the question, ‘ Is there 
a God, and does this mean anything ?’” ( vol.i.p.57). Incapable 
of enjoying anything, always disquieted and suspicious, life pre- 
sented to him no charm. He drifted farther and farther into the 
dreary wilds of scepticism—a remarkable instance that, whatever 
else it brings, apostasy does not bring peace of mind, nor even 
intellectual satisfaction. Blanco White is much cited by ration- 
alists and modern sceptics as an onest unbeliever—one who 
is like 


“ An infant crying in the night, 
And with no language but a cry.” 


We sympathize with such. To all men the perception of truth 
is not given. But could Blanco White plead ignorance? As- 
suredly not. 

Mr. Mozley says very little of Keble. Yet the Archbishop 
of Canterbury is quite correct in saying that “his poetry did for 
Anglicanism all that Cowper and Charles Wesley had done for 
Evangelicalism.” The power. of a stirring song to weld the 
hearts of a nation in one common bond is well known. Proba- 
bly the power of the Reformation lay in Luther’s hymn, “ Ein 
feste Burg,” as that of the French Revolution did in the “ Mar- 
seillaise.”. They had and have a magic power to stir the wildest 
impulses of amob. But in the history of the lyre was it ever 
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known that stanzas so simple, so devoted to the pure and beau- 
tiful, as the Christian Year should have had such an effect? 
It became in its author’s lifetime, as Newman says, “one of 
the classics of the language.” It opened up to men a new fact 
which ‘Protestantism had always doubted and often denied— 
namely, that the cultivation of the divine life was possible even 
to a benighted papist. Jeremy Taylor, in his Holy Living, 
had essayed to do this in prose; but for one reader who is ac- 
quainted with his magnificent composition a thousand have read 
the Christian Year. It is poetry which, besides great felicity 
of diction and remarkable aptness of imagery, has a chastened 
_and unearthly aspect about it. You seem to have come out of 
the glare and bustle of life into the cool quiet of some sanctuary 
whose stillness falls on the perturbed spirit softer than “tired 
eyelids upon tired eyes.” You feel that holiness has a charm, an 
attractiveness ; that the something that draws you to the flowers, 
the birds, childhood—all nature’s most beloved things: 


“The delight of hearts that know no guile, 
Who all around see all things bright 
With their own magic smile” 


—is akin and a part of the something that makes your soul yearn 
for nobler things, the full fruition of its desires, the final ac- 
complishment of its hopes. It is a spotlessly pure book, though 
it has many literary defects and once had many doctrinal. In 
the Apologia we are told about the famous line on the Eucha- 
rist. This used to run: 


“Oh ! come to our communion feast 
Here, present in the heart, 
Not in the hand, the Eternal Priest 
Will his true self impart.” 


On his death-bed Keble consented to have the third line altered, 
and it is now printed, “asin the hand,” etc. Mr. Mozley tells 
us that he consented with difficulty. 

The Wilberforces are a most interesting group—the lamented 
Isaac, and his brother Henry, and last, not least, Samuel. Un- 
happily the latter does not gain in our esteem as we read the 
little that is said of him here. He always had the reputation for 
—how shall we put it?—slipperiness: a sort of intellectual wrig- 
gling which in a man of perfectly upright character was hard to 
understand. It won for him the sobriquet “ Soapy Sam.” His 
biographer labors hard to clear him of the imputation. If the 
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bishop ever had any leaning toward Rome, as so many at one 
time thought, it was wholly removed on the conversion of his 
son-in-law, Mr. Prebendary Pye. We heard him, only a short 
time before his melancholy death, express himself with great 
bitterness about Romanism, quoting the passage, “Of this sort 
are they who creep into houses and lead captive silly women.” 
We fear he was thinking of his daughter. But withal he was a 
most genial man to talk to. His ready wit is well known. The 
last time we saw him he presided at a Workingmen’s Congress at 
Southampton, and the Dissenters had kindly lent the seats from 
their chapel for the occasion, which drew from the bishop the 
remark that he was glad to see that, though the Nonconformists 
objected to his ceremonies, they had lent him their forms. 

Mr. Mozley quotes the time-honored maxim, “ De mortuis,” 
etc., but he has quite forgotten to apply it in dealing with the late 
Dr. Ward. We have pleasure in stating that the first misgiv- 
ing that ever troubled our mind respecting the Anglican Church 
was after reading his /deal of a Christian Church. We rose 
from its perusal with this reflection: if this is a correct ideal, 
then the Church of England does not respond to it. We never 
met Dr. Ward, but others who knew him at St. Edmund’s Col- 
lege have described him far otherwise than Mr. Mozley. He 
says: “It was otherwise with Ward. I did but touch a filament 
or two in one of his monstrous cobwebs, and off ran he instantly 
to Newman to complain of my gratuitous impertinence. Many 
years after I was forcibly reminded of him by a pretty group of 
a plump little Cupid flying to his mother to show a wasp-sting 
he had just received.” Any one unacquainted with Ward would 
conclude from this extract that he was self-conceited and petu- 
lant. Archbishop Tait, who knew him quite as well as Mr. Moz- 
ley, is of a different opinion. Moreover, the petty smartness 
shown in the allusion to poor Ward’s embonpoint, by the image 
of a plump Cupid, is too insignificant to excite a smile. 

And who would recognize Frederick Oakeley from the por- 
trait here given? 


“ Oakeley was very impressible and impulsive. Years before the move- 
ment a clever but cynical Oriel friend described him as so impressed by 
worship and devotion that if he should come upon a temple filled with a 
multitude prostrate before an idol he would throw himself down amongst 
them. Nobody cared less for himself. He spent his life eventually serv- 
ing a poor congregation, chiefly Irish, in the not very attractive region of 
Islington. He might be seen limping about the streets of London—for he 
was very lame—a misshapen fabric of bare bones upon which hung some 
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very shabby canonicals, Yet his eye was bright, and his voice, though sor- 
rowful, was kind, and he was always glad to greet an old friend. He could 
sometimes be induced to dine quietly at Lambeth and talk over old days 
with the primate. There was always something aristocratic even in the 
wreck ” (vol. ii. pp. 4, 5). 


There is just enough truth in this to make it pass muster, but 
not to redeem it from the charge of ungenerous misrepresen- 
tation. If no man is to be counted happy till he is dead, then 
we are sure Frederick Oakeley was a happy, man. Our acquaint- 
ance with him was slight. At an evening party of /:terati this 
genial priest was able to fill all the young men in the room with 
jealousy by:the engrossing nature of his conversation. The 
author of A Gentle Remonstrance* reminded us of Oakeley when 
he recently said: “ Provided I feel my salvation is sure, I could 
joyfully clean shoes in the City Hall Square.” And yet this 
man was brilliant in society, and with reasonable expectations of 
high preferment, and possessing considerable property. So 
Frederick Oakeley used to say (and be it remembered that the 
prejudice against converts fifty years ago was far greater than 
at present): “I once got to my last five shillings, and I at once 
said the Rosary in thanksgiving ; for now, I thought, the Bless- 
ed Virgin will show that she loves me.” And, true enough, an 
anonymous letter came that evening, with fourpence to pay for 
extra postage, containing a banknote for fifty pounds. His so- 
lace when depressed was music, and he was ‘so proficient, had 
such a just appreciation of the “ concord of sweet sounds,” that 
he might have risen to eminence as a composer. No mean 
judge—Mr. Gladstone—thus speaks of him in the Contemporary 
Review for October, 1874: “ Mr. Oakeley united toa fine musical 
taste a much finer and much rarer gift in discerning and express- 
ing the harmony between the inward purposes of Christian wor- 
ship and its outward investiture.” Shakspere rightly judged 
that a man can have no juster tribute to his worth than the tears 
ofthe poor wept upon him. And those who were present on that 
bleak January morning, 1880, when Frederick Oakeley lay in the 
peace of death before the altar at which he had ministered so 
long, can never forget the audible sobs of,the warm-hearted Irish 
who crowded the church to overflowing, nor the pathos of his 
old friend’s voice as, with pale, grief-stricken countenance, he 
pronounced these words : 


“ He was a true disciple of Jesus Christ in all the fulness of the word— 


*A Gentle Remonstrance, By the Rev. A. J, D. Bradley, S.J. 
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loving, holy, harmless, self-denying, laborious in his Master's service. 
He was a true Catholic in all the fulness of the word. He was a true 
priest, penetrated by the sacerdotal unction from head to foot. He wasa 
true pastor laboring for souls. He was a kind and loving friend. None 
that eyer approached him could forget his loving, kindly, gentle, cheer- 
ful, playful, sweet tone of voice andeaspect and countenance, and the ma- 
turity of his thought and the wisdom of his words—none who ever ap- 
proached him could forget these things, least ofall his spiritual children, 
In such a life there was much to learn, but he possessed in an especial man- 
net two marks which were wrought in him by the Holy Ghost—the gift 
of piety and the gift d¥ fortitude. Frederick Oakeley possessed piety— 
not the piety of emotion, not the piety of fancy, not the piety of worldly 
fashion, that squanders itself in words, but a piety deep, simple, touching, 
primitive, and natural; and that piety was portrayed in a wonderful man- 
ner in the multitude of his works and writings. He possessed fortitude 
—that fortitude which St. Bonaventure refers to as ‘the daily martyrdom of 
private life’; a fortitude which enabled him to endure with resignation and 
joy those trials which, hidden from the eyes of man, were known only to 
God.” * 


To this sufficient testimony let us add one anecdote. We have 
ever associated with this genial man of God the grand old max- 
im, ‘‘ A word spoken in due season, how good is it!’ Ata time 
when the perplexed mind weighed every word we were saying 
“ Good-by ” to him at thé door of his rectory in Duncan Ter- 
race. It had a small grass-plot in front of the window, about 
the size of a handkerchief, which, under very favorable circum- 
stances, managed to grow two, or even three, dandelions. It was 
all his garden. As we stood there two fat sparrows hopped up 
to his feet. ‘This is Johnny and this is Billy,” said he; “ ex- 
cuse me a minute!’’ And he went into the house, returning with 
some bread. ‘“ These sparrows,” said he, “must look on me as 
their Providence, for I have fed them every morning for months. 
After all, my dear friend, ‘ ye are of more value than many spar- 
rows.’” 

Manning and Pusey scarcely appear in these pages, nor Tait, 
except in the sharp rap at the “ Four Tutors.” And surely it isno 
slight breach of charity to bring back from the past the frailties 
and errors of the dead, as in the case of poor Hartley Coleridge. 
We have no space to devote to the Froudes, who present a group 
almost as diversified as the Wilberforces or the two Newmans. 
We will therefore turn to the central figure of this picture—John 
Henry Newman. It is certainly somewhat remarkable that no 
great leader of thought in his lifetime has exercised so great a 


* Funeral Sermon on the Death of the Very Rev. Frederick Oakeley, M.A, By Henry Ed- 
ward, Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 1881, 
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direct and indirect influence as this man. One who is anything 
but friendly recently said: “ The figure of John Henry Newman 
is suffused with an atmosphere of severe romance to which Car- 
dinal Manning is a stranger, and is surrounded by an accretion 
of traditions and fancies that cause him him even in his lifetime to 
‘have won his way to the region of fable.’” * Of no other person 
in this century can as much be said. Newman founded no sect, 
as did Wesley, yet the latter has never had so many adherents as 
the former. For Wesleyans are less the disciples of Wesley than 
of a system that bears his name; and not one in a hundred could 
give a clear account of his life or a résumé of his writings. It is 
not so with Newman. Every item of his career is read with the 
keenest interest. His works are read with avidity even for their 
“English undefiled,” as well as their clear common sense and 
profound thought. Carlyle, himself no mean authority on the 
subject, was once asked what he thought to be the secret of 
Newman’s great popularity. He replied: “A man who does 
something which all men worth the name are trying to do, each 
one after his fashion, and does it effectually too, isand must be 
a curiosity to his fellows. Newman thought his way through 
great difficulties to a logical issue, and those who have the same 
soul-fights are curious to know ow he did it.’”’ That is to say, he 
has the prestige of a Aero. What is the origin of the ¢c/at, the 
triumph that greets a Wolseley or any other general returning 
victorious? This: he has fought his way against odds, “‘ made 
by force his merit known,” achieved a success at the cost of 
suffering and deadly peril. And what are the sufferings and 
perils of an earthly conflict compared to that more fearful 
war within; when the prize is life or death, heaven or hell, 
peace present and future; when one has to break loose from 
old habits of thought, shake hands for the last time with old 
friends, go forth, unknowing and unknown, to new scenes, new 
faces, new everything, with only God and Hope to lean on? 
We say such men are heroic, and the leader of thousands of such 
was John Henry Newman. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
the Spectator says of Mr. Mozley’s work: “ Above everything 
else they are reminiscences of Cardinal Newman, and they have 
the charm which everything associated with that mysterious and 
solitary figure inevitably possesses.” 


* Henry Labouchere in the Wor/d, London, 
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“For him nor moves the loud world’s random mock, 
Nor all Calamity’s hugest waves confound. 
He seems a promontory rock 
That, compassed round with turbulent sound, 
In middle ocean meets the surging shock, 
Tempest-buffeted, citadel-crowned.” 


Nothing is so interesting as to watch the gradual growth of 
a mind. The unfolding of the flower, the progress of the day from 
the first glimmer of dawn to the full meridian splendor, is not 
half so absorbing. A great deal must always remain hidden and 
can but be faintly guessed at, for the results seen in a few words 
or a single sentence may have cost the excogitation and elabora- 
tion of months. Mr. Mozley supplies some links which modesty 
probably omitted in the Afologia. We get a faint glimpse of 
the beginning of the great work in Newman’s mind, and some of 
the processes whereby he arrived at a logical conclusion. From 
the first to the last it is obvious that his conversion was reluc- 
tant. Like almost all converts, he started witha positive antipathy 
to Rome, and his investigations originated in a desire to procure 
stronger evidence against her. In the chaos of opinions at that 
period one doctrine was received by all parties as incontroverti- 
ble—viz., that the Church of Rome was apostate and the pope An- 
tichrist and the man of sin. Newman began, as all his followers 
did, by study of the Scriptures. Protestants triumphantly dare 
Catholics to “ search the Scriptures”; but we assert that no man 
can do this thoughtfully and intelligently and remain a Protes- 
tant. The extravagances of those who study the Bible and no- 
thing else are well set forth by the witty Dean Ramsey,* and 
Keble was not the only one who “ took his stand on the conceiva- 
bility, and indeed certainty, of the Almighty having created all the 
fossils and other apparent outcomes of former existences in the six 
days of creation” (vol. i. p. 179). There was supposed to bea fix- 
ed disagreement between science and revelation. Newman early 
surmounted this. It may be remarked that he alwayshad a high 
esteem for the authorized version. Its magnificent English, its 
quaintness, the splendid vein of poetry running through it, made 
it most congenial to his poetic mind. He has explained this in 
the Apologia. Yet he early felt that alone it was insufficient. 
There was a diving voice needed. He was not, as some have repre- 
sented, a man confident in his own powers and moving steadily 
forward step by step to a goal always in view. “In his own case 
he was always consulting the auspices, so to speak, to guide his 

*Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character. 
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course and to decide some question which he found it impossible 
to decide simply on its merits. An unexpected act, or word, or 
encouragement, or a check, the appearance of a book or an arti- 
cle, pleasant or otherwise, a meeting, a separation, came to him 
with the significance of an intervention. Whatever happened, 
he interpreted it as providentially designed” (vol. i. p. 209). He 
started with the belief that the Church of England was a part of 
the one, holy Catholic Church, needing much to reawaken her 
to usefulness and duty, but as such containing the germs of in- 
destructible vitality. He would do what he could to rekindle her 
smouldering fires, and he made preaching a power in the land. 
This mighty engine for good or ill had lain neglected for years 
and years. The Wesleys and Whitefield knew its power, but in 
the average parish church it had become “weary, stale, flat, and 
unprofitable.” The university never gave any instruction in 
preaching ; it was supposed to come, as Dogberry says of reading 
and writing, “ dy nature." Who can calculate the melancholy re- 
sults? Let any one compare the state of the Church of England 
in this respect five-and-twenty years ago and at the present time. 
“The sermon was drutum fulmen. Humanity and common sense 
revolted against such teaching, and it really could no more reach 
the understanding than so many letters of the alphabet shaken 
out of a bag upon a table” (vol. i. page 188). What has devel- 
oped Liddon, Knox-Little, Body, and others but the movement 
which Newman originated? We may remark in passing that his 
University Sermons were the first since those of Jeremy Taylor 
that suggested any relation between beauty and holiness. Burke 
has traced the connection between sublimity and beauty, but it 
did not occur to him that Ao/iness must be beautiful because sub- 
lime. It seemed a natural corollary in the minds of men at that 
period, that piety could not be attractive, that ugliness was a 
necessary qualification of religion. A clergyman who preached a 
cheerful piety was thought to be “ no better than he should be.” 
A sour and vinegary aspect was thought to sit well on “ pro- 
fessors,” and hence hypocrisy became more or less a fashion. 
We desire to record our opinion that the constant contempla- 
tion of ugliness and deformity is demoralizing. It lies at the 
root of a great deal of vice. Is it any wonder that the poor 
laborer gets tired of the squalor and dirt of his miserable hovel 
and flies for a change to the glare and glitter of the gin-palace? 
Newman may be justly regarded as initiating or reviving the 
idea that to be godly it is not necessary to be morose and 
disagreeable. 
VOL, XXXVI.—29 
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Mr. Mozley throws a little light upon Newman’s politics. 
His aversion was an oligarchy. ‘“ There are always bad elements 
in it, and the bad elements prevail” (vol. i. p. 244). .He was 
only impelled to speak out when the interests of the church were 
imperilled. This, we take it, is much the conduct of all peaceable 
clergy. There is certainly a time when it becomes a crime to 
keep silent, and that time is when the interests of morality and 
sound doctrine call for a vigorous defence. In this Newman 
differed from Whately. And we should have been better 
pleased if Mr. Mozley had explained to us the final estrangement 
of these two men. We have seen it alleged again and again 
that “they passed in the street without recognition,” etc., as 
though this was a strong evidence of Newman’s bigotry, and 
that the well-known urbanity of the man was lost in the odium 
theologicum. We believe that from the first the clear penetra- 
tion of Newman gauged the mind of Whately and divined his 
strong leanings to rationalism. After-events proved this pre- 
conception to be well founded. As Archbishop of Dublin he 
gave his patronage specially to Broad-Churchmen. His examin- 
ing chaplain was a Dr. Abelschauser, who by his influence be- 
came a tutor of Trinity College. He imported him from Ger- 
many, and, though a devoted admirer of Hegel, gave him a living 
in the city. He used his great influence to foment the ill-feeling 
then on the increase between the English and Irish by fostering 
a society called “Church Missions to Roman Catholics.” It 
was organized exactly as if the Irish were heathens, and we 
regret to say that the destitution of the starving peasantry was 
made use of to procure proselytes. Soup and tracts went to- 
gether, and poor ignorant Pat said amen to any creed pro- 
posed, to fill his “lean and hungry sides.” Despite the asser- 
tions of Lord Plunket, we challenge a comparison of the numbers 
of the so-called conversions during the famine and two years 
later. The fact is, as soon as the wretched peasantry could dis- 
pense with the bribes of the missionaries they returned to their 
own church, to which they had ever been loyal at heart. Whate- 
ly’s chaplain, Dr. Hinds, followed his footsteps.’ He made a 
lamentable failure as Bishop of Norwich, and his last public ap- 
pearance was to aid in building a church for Mr. Voysey, the 
author of the blasphemous work, Zhe Sling and the Stone, who 
was actually ejected from his living and from the Church of 
England for heresy. If, as it is possible, it was Newman's 
strong antipathy to rationalism that led him to cut Whately, 
we are not surprised. This is the more probable from the fact 
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that he kept up, and still keeps up, amicable intercourse with 
Anglican friends. 

The circumstances under which the exquisite hymn, “ Lead, 
kindly Light,” was composed lend additional interest to that 
favorite composition. It is curious to know that jt is comprised 
in almost all dissenting hymnals, even those of the Unitarians. 
_It must have had a very touching significance when sung recent- 
ly over the grave of the author’s old friend, Dr. Pusey. 

Mr. Mozley mentions the cardinal’s fondness for the violin. 
The last time we saw him was at the Brompton Oratory, when 
the fathers got up a little surprise for him in the way of a quar- 
tette of violins. The selection was from Beethoven, and it was 
very gratifying to note the waves of feeling and keen apprecia- 
tion that passed over the genial countenance of Newman—a 
countenance that fully corroborates the idea of Plato that the 
soul shapes her own habitation and the countenance becomes 
her reflector. 

Newman has never in the slightest way countenanced that 
style of polemics which consists in ridiculing an adversary. He 
contents himself with demonstrating his fallacies, as he did Kings- 
ley’s in the Apologia; but though Kingsley offered some very 
tempting points for attack, his antagonist refrained with chival- 
rous magnanimity. Mr. Mozley points out that the caricatures 
of Protestantism in some Catholic periodicals are often outré and 
defeat their object by their absurdity. But surely they are not 
worse than those levelled at Catholics. Neither of these carica- 
turists perceive that the truest ridicule is a most minute descrip- 
tion. The Englishman or American depicted on the French: 
stage is so absurdly unreal that the satire fails of its object. But 
the English and American comedian copies the peculiarities of a 
Frenchman to the letter—his accent, his dress, his style—and aims 
at being exactly like a Frenchman, and this is much more pro- 
voking. Weare of opinion that, as Horace says, one may tell‘ 
the truth in a laughable way, but ridicule is a dangerous weapon. 
in controversy, and in the interests of charity ought to be dis- 
countenanced. 

We cut short a great deal more that we should like to have: 
said about Cardinal Newman, because Mr. Mozley himself de- 
mands more special treatment. We have said that he represents 
a large number who, like himself, have been almost persuaded to 
take the final step. These must either be right or wrong. If 
they are right what becomes of the illustrious army of men who 
gave up everything for truth? If they are wrong have we not 
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cause to ask, ““ How long halt ye between twoopinions?” They 
could not have a better apologist than Mr. Mozley, and his rea- 
sons deserve careful attention. We hope to deal with this part 
of our subject very tenderly, mindful of the many devout souls 
who are 


“Longing and wishing to be right, 
Yet fearing to be wrong.” 


The sweet home-picture drawn at p. 90 ef seq. (vol. ii.) calls 
attention to a phase of the subject which has not been fairly 
handled except by one who was most competent, being himself a 
convert and understanding thoroughly the entire matter.* Mr. 
Mozley says that though “there is no future to converts,” they 
have never been intimidated at the prospect. Yet few outside 
the English-speaking race understand what is meant by home or 
‘what is involved in breaking it up. Home, we know, is where 
.the heart is, as a shrine is where the divine Presence abides, no 
matter whether it is rich or poor. Yet I appeal to refined and 
-elegantly reared women who may read this whether they can 
-comprehend the feelings of one, brought up in the daily enjoy- 
ment of things and circumstances that have become almost neces- 
-sary, suddenly reduced from the comforts of home to two frowzy 
rooms in a mean dwelling; to perform all domestic drudgery, 
and to be afraid to eat heartily lest the loaf should not last long 
-enough; to count cents and grow learned-in all the contri- 
vances of pinching and privation; to see the faces of wife and 
-children grow thin and wan from lack of accustomed comforts, 
and the forced cheerfulness of the heroic woman who “ takes on 
when no one is nigh,” This isa side of the question I fear born 
Catholics too little appreciate. Few of those who have gone 
through it would probably have been able to face it had they 
anticipated it. In this case it is a “ blindness to the future wisely 
given.” How many are deterred from making this sacrifice I 
fear to think. It is frequently the harmless things of life that 
tbecome our greatest snares. The late large-hearted pontiff felt 
ithe want of converts so deeply that he made provision for the 
‘maintenance of candidates for the priesthood in his Collegio 
Pio; but nothing, as far as I ever heard, has been proposed to 
provide married clergymen with the means of gaining even the 
most modest pittance. I think that Catholics ought to appre- 
ciate this. , 

But Mr. Mozley intimates that the sweet home-life is a pecu- 


. * Life of Father Baker, By the Rev. Augustine F, Hewit, C.S.P, 
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liarity of Protestantism. Mr. Ffoulkes has openly asserted that 
Catholicism is antagonistic to its cultivation. Let us put our 
foot down firmly upon this lie. What are the bonds of home? 
Are they not the mutual love of its members, the obedience and 
self-sacrifice that knit the varying members .into a whole, as the 
ivy that twines around its porch and lends unfading greenness 
and beauty to its very poverty? And are these dispositions 
fostered by the teachings of Protestantism? MNominally, we 
admit; but there is an entire lack of means to enforce the pre- 
cept. It is a common complaint that parental obedience is 
dying out; that the boy or girl of twelve is more experi- 
enced in forbidden knowledge than our forefathers at twenty. 
Masters of schools know this to their cost, and confess that only 
where the moral restraint of the confessional is practised can 
there be mental discipline and soul-culture. The English have 
had it so often repeated that the Catholic Church is the foe of 
home-life that it is time they seized upon the statement and 
honestly analyzed it. Wesay that where there is a perfectly 
united family it is owing to the cultivation of those virtues 
which radiate from the church’s teachings. We have seen in 
the East a tract of country, once carefully irrigated and tended, 
long after it had been left to itself, still putting forth the rare 
rose and beautiful shrub, though running wild. And wherever 
the light of divine truth has shone it must leave an effect. That 
place can never be again as it was.before. But the power that 
helps the members of a family to repress selfishness, and strive 
for each other’s welfare, to carry out the divine precept, “ love 
one another,” without repressing the individuality of any—this 
is found in the Catholic Church, and in the Catholic Church alone. 
Mr. Mozley tells us, “I cannot remember the time when I 
liked the Thirty-nine Articles ” (vol. ii. p. 254), and he points out 
their opposition to the Scriptures, upon which they are said to be . 
based. He seems to have found that the Church of England 
lacks a system of piety. Religion has been called “the science of 
the saints.” This suggests rudiments, gradual progress, and 
final development of completed knowledge. But any inquirer 
who is anxious for his soul can obtain only the vaguest direc- 
‘ tions how to secure its salvation. He consults a physician for a 
physical ailment and receives the most specific and minute direc- 
tions how to treat it. But the equally realizable malady of the 
soul has no such treatment. This is felt by devout Anglicans to 
be the weak spot. How is the divine life to be kept up in the 
soul? They are perforce compelled to borrow Catholic prac- 
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tices as the only efficient means, for they are too well acquainted 
with the insufficiency of all others. We think this is really the 
first query of holy souls. They are not able in many cases to 
enter into doctrinal disquisitions or weigh the relative value 
of evidence. But they ask themselves: Will this system help 
me to keep down the wild beast in my nature, to attain to a 
higher platform of life, gradually advancing to that goal where 
the intellectual subjugates the animal? Will it help me to be 
a better man, more lovable in my home, more conscientious 
in business, more faithful as a citizen? We confidently assert 
that no man who has ever asked himself these questions fairly 
will be content with anything less than the Catholic Church. 
And this does not, as Mr. Mozley seems to understand, re- 
duce a man to a mere acquiescing machine, whose volition 
and choice are wholly disregarded. He says, “I always felt 
that the understanding must be subordinated to belief.” This 
is all the church maintains. The intellect of man is like a 
wingless seraph, unable to mount into the vast regions around 
and above it. Faith supplies its wings, and therefore faith is but 
intellect supplemented and perfected. This our author illus- 
trates by a subject that comes home to all hearts. What do we 
know of the state of the dead? St. Paul triumphantly exclaims: 
“ Jesus Christ hath abolished death and brought life and immor- 
tality to light.” Yet, after all, there is very little told us about 
the subject in the New Testament. It is open to question 
whether as many hints and intimations of the immortality of the 
soul may not be gathered from classic writers—say Plato and 
Socrates, for instance—as from St. Paul. But what is it that en- 
ables the *Christian exultingly to cry, “O death, where is thy 
sting ?”—that sheds light athwart the gloom that enfolds the 
grave, and tells us that what seems death is only transition, that 
life shall live for evermore, and that the communion of saints is 
unbroken, as an army ever marching on, though part of its 
ranks are out of sight? It is the supplementing teaching of the 
Catholic Church. She unites for us the broken threads of doc- 
trine, makes the indistinct clear, the vague definite, and, by her 
doctrine consoled, we clasp the hands of our dead, not in sepa- 
ration and eternal adieu, but ¢o meet again where life shall be 
perfected with “ the full-grown energies of heaven.” 

Would that Mr. Mozley had followed Bishop Wilberforce’s 
advice! Samuel Wilberforce, in one of the most famous of his 
sermons, urged Oxford undergraduates to “entertain no doubt, 
to stamp it out as they would a spark in a magazine, and recoil 
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from it with horror ” (vol. ii. p. 314). He adds: “ Such advice is 
useless.” Why? Is there anything so torturing to the soul as 
doubt? Who can forget the pathetic cry in Homer, “If our 
fate be death, give light and let us die’? Men wish to know the 
worst. But we suspect Mr. Mozley considered the advice de 
trop in his own case, because he knew the issue to which candid 
investigation must conduct him would be disagreeable. It is 
sound advice to stamp out doubt, especially when immortal is- 
sues are at stake. 

As we closed these two volumes we asked ourselves the ques- 
tion that Kingsley long ago asked Newman: What, then, does Mr. 
Mosley believe ? 

He believes in the present occurrence of miracles. ‘“ There is 
a kind of miracle which is not called a miracle, for no other rea- 
son than that it seems only a succession of providential interfer- 
ences” (vol. ii. p. 262). He does not think that the Scriptures 
unsupported are sufficient foundation for the faith. He thinks 
that the devotion to the Blessed Virgin is reasonable and proper. 
He believes in the real presence of the Lord’s Body in the Eu- 
charist. He thinks the Assumption of Mary a probable doctrine. 
He admits purgatory and the invocation of saints to be logical. 
He admits that the evidence of the senses is so delusive that 
“what we do know we cannot know rightly.” This is more 
logically expressed by Tennyson: 


“We have but faith ; we cannot know, 
For knowledge is of things we see” 


—that in the regions of the Infinite the puny reasonings that 
apply to merely finite things can have no application. And will 
not any one say of this man, as our Lord said of the young ruler 
in the Gospel, “ Thou art not far from the kingdom of God”? 
Yes, but there is no evidence to show that he ever reached it. 
Mr. Mozley refers to that remarkable book, Forster’s Essay on 
Decision of Character. Now, there is no kind of indecision so 
fatal as indecision in spiritual things. It is easy to find excuses 
that appear quite irrefragable to ourselves within our secret 
souls, but we never knew one that would look even plausible 
when put into writing. Mr. Mozley puts these inward musings 
into words, and truly he is right in calling his present position 
“a lame and impotent conclusion.” We repeat that he is the 
mouthpiece of large numbers, and perhaps the late Dr. Pusey 
would have agreed with his reasons. What are these reasons? 
He says: “If I have not positively recoiled from the great ques- 
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tion I have never dreamed of facing it” (vol. ii. p. 316). Yet 
he was willing with his half-conclusions to join the Church of 
Rome, and actually applied to Newman for advice about it. 
His reply was, Wait two years; and Mr. Mozley adds: “No 
doubt Newman’s reply did urge upon me the spirit of self- 
humiliation and discipline in which such an inquiry ought to 
be conducted.” Certainly, Cardinal Newman well understood 
that a man who makes this momentous change ought to be 
wholly convinced, not partly. That the mind tired of being 
tossed upon the sea of doubt finds repose in submission to a 
great authority is true, but this is not the entire feeling that 
ought to induce conversion. One may submit perforce and yet 
experience no real yétavora, no radical alteration of the basis 
of life in relation to the Infinite. Whatever Cardinal Newman 
meant, he certainly expected Mr. Mozley to continue in the path 
of investigation and preparation, whereas he only waited “for 
an enlightened volition.” Newman had said: “The Almighty 
would give me the opportunity and the call as well as the power 
and the mode of conversion.” He himself was waiting “ for fur- 
ther light from his heavenly Guide.” To doubt that such light 
is given would be presumptuous as well as foolish. But how? 
Not by any sort of compulsion, by any external manifesta- 
tion, but, as Newman himself expresses it, showing us “one 
step’ and enabling us to take it—by listening ever for the whis- 
per of the Voice that saith, “ This is the way!” There is sucha 
time in all men’s lives, and no doubt it is highly dangerous to 
procrastinate then. Because a good thought, a heavenly desire, 
coming into the mind is from above; it is the whisper of the 
Paraclete, and if not at once heeded will pass away, perhaps never 
to be repeated. Worldly things, on the contrary, ought to be 
rarely done without being twice thought over. We can under- 
stand no state so unsatisfactory as waiting for this manifestation. 
Mr. Mozley does not tell us what shape he expects it to take ; but 
his seems much like the case of the Pharisees, who refused to 
credit Christ’s teaching and miracles, but “asked from him a 
sign from heaven.” He says: “ My call to Rome, if it ever should 
be, must be one written in circumstances and be intelligible 
alike to myself and to my friends.” But if God gives us the 
inestimable gift of faith it must be in his own way. Oftentimes 
his methods are not intelligible to ourselves. We “love to see 
and choose our path” in ignorance; when true faith comes we 
add: “ But zow lead Thou me on.” We deny that “the call of 
circumstances is all the great mass of mankind have ever had 
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to lead them to Rome” (vol. ii. p. 403). In most cases we have 
ever known circumstances seemed to indicate quite the reverse. 
To some, indeed, the wrench was so terrible that it was a real 
crucifixion of the flesh, which led those who only judged from 
appearances to doubt the man’s sanity. “They are where they 
are by force of circumstances,” surely is untrue of. the Wilber- 
forces, Faber, Oakeley, Dalgairns, Coleridge, Ryder, and a host 
more, but quite the reverse. Mr. Mozley thinks “ it is the order of 
Providence” that a man should accept unquestioning the re- 
ligious belief in which he has been educated. “Is a man a worse 
Christian for being a Christian after the manner of his fathers 
and of those about him?” (vol. ii. p. 404).. Then what sense is 
there in the command, “Go ye into all the world and make 
disciples of every creature”? Where is the raison d’étre of 
missions? If it be “better that people in general should ac- 
cept the religious forms and ideas, the words and customs, they 
find,” then what right has Mr. Mozley to seek to extend the in- 
fluence or to propagate the doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land? A Jumper or a Muggletonian has as good a theological 
standing as he. Wecontend that every one born of woman is 
bound to seek to find out what is truth. This is the entire gist of 
the Gospel. If so what can we think of one who says “there 
cannot be so much virtue or so much mischief in either the posi- 
tive or the negative side’’? (vol. ii. p. 404). Do we accept such 
indecision in any transaction of life? Is it not necessary in all 
things, however trivial, to make up our minds? Who has de- 
nounced such scathing censure against those “ who are neither 
cold nor hot’’? 

And ¢his is where this ingenious author is “landed.” It seems 
to us that it is theologically xowhere. Mr. Mozley is less than a 
half-believer in the Church of England and more than a half- 
believer in the Church of Rome. His seems to be that heart 
which Faber described as having “only a twilight of God about 
it.” We close these volumes with two reflections : 

First. A deep thankfulness for that great awakening of Eng- 
land which, beginning with Tractarianism, is ending in Catholli- 
cism. It has swept away centuries of prejudices and prepared 
minds heretofore inaccessible for the advent of the full and per- 
fect truth. It has quickened thoughtful minds to perceive that 
there is a something lacking even in the most advanced ritualism, 
and they find that something in the Catholic Church. Matthew 
Arnold correctly says of the movement: “ The basis not being 
_ Solid, all they build upon it is fantastic.” Yet, be it remembered, 
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it has been a pioneer. All the work it has done in familiariz- 
ing the public with the worship and ritual and doctrine of Ca- 
tholicism would have had to be done by those who from educa- 
tion and position could not have done it so well. Therefore 
“for this relief much thanks.” 

Second. Reflecting on the nature of grace, we think Mr. Moz- 
ley’s book inculcates indirectly a very solemn warning. Grace 
unimproved is like any merely natural sentiment—it loses its 
power. Any of our faculties, if long disused, will lose their 
wonted vigor. The fakir in India holds up an arm until he can- 
not pull it down again. Andaman may go on resisting spiritual 
impressions (that is, ¢e Holy Ghost) until they have no effect 
whatever. It wassaid of Jerusalem: “ Thou knewest not she time 
of thy visitation.’ To all men there comes such a time. And 
any one who has had such visitations and rare opportunities of 
knowing the truth, yet has only such shallow grounds for reject- 
ing it as Mr. Mozley alleges, must dread the solemn statement, 
“‘ Now they are hid from thine eyes.” 





“PAN IS DEAD.” 


Now from thy throne divine, 
Almighty Lord, incline 
Thy ear to hear a suppliant sinner’s cry. 
Direct his poet-flight 
To that tremendous night 
Where in the straw reposed the Sovereign of the sky. 


Give him the eagle’s wing 
To bear him to his King, 
That, prostrate, he adore the Virgin’s sacred Child— 
Him whom the seers foretold ; 
Him whom the prophets old, 
Him whom the Sibyl’s voice, proclaimed the Undefiled. 


The snow was on the ground, 
And silent fear profound 
Appalled the ruffian winds and taught them to be hushed: 
While ocean’s huddling waves 
Seemed conscious in their caves 
That by those holy feet their crests should yet be crushed. 
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The mountains in repose, 
Arrayed in spotless snows, 
With all their. woods and wilds were wrapped in silent dread. 
They knew the day was near 
When they should see with fear 
Their grandeur quite eclipsed by His majestic tread ; 


That, speaking on their slope, 
The burning words of hope 
Should issue from His lips to beautify the world, 
To smash the rod in twain, 
To break the bondsman’s chain, 
To hoist the bannered cross as oriflamme unfurled. 


At Christ’s auspicious birth 
The gods that ruled the earth 
Were smote with list’ning fear and dashed with terror, dumb. 
In all the shrines of Greece 
The gibbering augurs cease ; 
The Druid groves of Gaul no longer dared to hum! 


A wild, discordant cry, 
A yell of horror, high 
Broke from the Grecian wave and froze the hearer’s blood: 
“QO grief of griefs!” it said, 
“ Our great god Pan is dead! 
And, bound in night and chains, we welter in the flood.” 


NoTe.—Perhaps the most singular fact in Plutarch is contained in his celebrated treatise, 
‘Why the Oracles cease to give Answers.” A Greek vessel laden with goods for the Roman 
market was becalmed in the isles Echinades and drifted with the current to the isles of Paxi, 
when a voice was heard calling, ‘‘ Thamus! Thamus!” in so loud a tone as astonished all the 
crew ; one of whom, however, an Egyptian, coming forward, shouted in reply, ‘‘ Here I am.” 
‘*When you arrive at Palodes,” said the voice, ‘‘ tell them that the great god Pan is dead.” 
A dispute arose amongst the passengers—who were amaged at this occurrence—as to whether 
Thamus should obey this voice or not. He, however, secretly resolved if the wind was fair to 
sail by and say nothing, but if a calm occurred and he had nothing better to do he should cry 
out as he was ordered, Having arrived before Palodes, the wind fell and the sea was as smooth 
as glass, Whereupon Thamus, standing on deck and facing the land, cried aloud, ‘‘ The great 
Pan is dead!” He had no sooner said that than the most frightful howlings burst apparently 
from several persons, who lamented aloud in tones of astonishment, etc, 
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’ THE POOR MILLIONAIRE. 


Two days before Christmas Robert. Lamson, the banker, 
went down to Wall Street looking more careworn than usual. 
He was one of New York’s wealthy men; yet it was many a 
year since he had taken a holiday. To make money was his only 
enjoyment; his eyes were blind to the wants of the poor; to 
spend a dollar in charity caused him pain. Nevertheless, strange 
to relate, with all his wealth he was haunted by the dread of dy- 
ing a pauper. 

Mr. Lamson was a widower with two children, Kitty and 
Bob, and he had just parted from them after telling them that 
this year he could not let them have a Christmas-tree, for he 
considered it a foolish waste of money. “Why, your toys last 
year cost a small fortune,” he said. ‘For one doll alone I paid 
a hundred dollars, and there was a hobby-horse which was al- 
most as dear as a real live horse.’”” And with these words he 
had turned away, leaving his little ones mute gad too astonished 
to cry. 

“ Well, if mamma were here she'd let us have a Christmas- 
tree and lots of toys,” spoke Bob presently, while two big tears 
trickled down his chubby cheeks. “ Yes, but mamma is dead,” 
answered Kitty, who was a couple of years older than her 
brother. 

*« And she won’t come back, will she?” said Bob. 

“No, but we can go look at her picture,” said Kitty. And 
with this she took Bob’s hand, and together they went and stood 
before the portrait of their mother, which hung in their father’s 
room at the foot of his bed. It was a beautiful, somewhat pen- 
sive face, and it always surprised the children to find the large 
blue eyes following them about the chamber; from Whatever 
spot they viewed the picture the eyes were watching them. 
“Mamma loves to look at us,” Bob would say, and Kitty once 
fancied that the eyes moved. “ Dear mamma! why won't she 
come back?” sighed Bob just as a domestic entered to tell 
Kitty that there was a beggar-girl in the basement who wished 
to speak to her. Kitty answered, “ Mamma will never come 
back.” Then, still holding Bob by the hand, she led him down 
into the basement. There Kitty found a poorly clad girl, not 
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much older than herself, who had come to beg, not for money nor 
for cold victuals, but for toys. “ Almost anything will do for 
my brothers and sisters,” spoke Mary Malone. “ My father got 
hurt a couple of months ago by a blast. Since then he hasn't 
been able to earn anything; and as he can’t buy us any Christ- 
mas gifts, I have come to beg a few.” 

“ Well, walk up-stairs and I'll show you our old toys,” said 
Kitty. Accordingly, to the no small wonder of her father’s liv- 
eried flunky, the young mistress of the house conducted Mary 
Malone up to an apartment on the third story called the nursery, 
closely followed by Bob, who kept lamenting all the way that 
they were to have no Christmas-tree. 

“ Papa says we can’t have any toys this year,” spoke Bob, 
while Mary cast her eyes about her in utter amazement. 

“ Well, surely you don’t want more toys, do you?” said the 
latter. ‘“ Why, those nine dolls have no sawdust in them; Kitty 
and I took it all out,” said Bob. 

“Yes, and the biggest one, which has a complete bridal 
trousseau,” said Kitty, pointing to the doll which had cost a 
hundred dollars, “has no arms and only one leg. Bob pulled 
them off.” ‘‘And I’m tired of my hobby-horse, for I’ve had 
him a whole year,” said Bob, pouting. “ And the horse has no 
tail, you see,” observed Kitty, “for Bob cut it off with my 
scissors.” “ And half the animals in those Noe’s arks are bro- 
ken,” said Bob, pointing to a number of tiny arks scattered 
about the floor. , 

Mary Malone smiled, then said: “ Well, I'll be too glad if 
you'll let me carry a few of these playthings home in my bag ” 
—she had brought a calico bag with her. 

“Indeed you may take as many as you like,” said Kitty. 

“ And my hobby-horse, too, if he isn’t too heavy ; for he has 
no tail, and I don’t care for him any more,” said Bob, giving the 
horse a kick behind which caused him to rock violently. 

“Oh! what a fine Christmas-tree we shall have,” exclaimed 
Mary, as She gathered the toys together. “And we sha’n’t have 
any. I wish dear mamma would come back,” sighed Bob. 
“ Well, I tell you what you might do,” said Mary. “You might 
come to my home Christmas morning, and there you'll see all 
your old toys hanging on a pretty green cedar-tree, and my 
brothers and sisters,and father and mother, singing and laughing 
and having a merry time together.” ‘Oh! that would be good 
fun,” exclaimed Bob, clapping his hands. 

“ But what would papa say?” said Kitty doubtfully. “ Don’t 
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tell papa a word about it,” answered Bob, grinning. “ It'll be 
such good fun!” 

“Well, I should like to go,” said Kitty. “Is it far? How 
can we find where you live?” 

“My home is only a few blocks from here,” answered Mary 
Malone. “ Walkstraight up Fifth Avenue to Fifty-eighth Street, 
then turn to the left and inquire for Michael Malone’s shanty. 
It stands on a high rock. But I will meet you at the foot of the 
rock ; you will see me waving a broom.” 

“Fifty-eighth Street, on a high rock—what a funny place to 
live!” said Kitty, smiling. “ And you'll be waving a broom. 
Well, I’ll remember that.” “Yes, waving a broom; don’t for- 
get.” And with these words Mary Malone shouldered her bag- 
ful of toys and departed. 

On the morrow, Christmas eve, the sky was overcast; it look- 
ed like snow, but no snow had yet fallen, and at three o’clock in 
the afternoon Mr. Lamson ordered his carriage for a drive in the 
Park. He took his children with him ; for although Wall Street 
had extinguished in his sordid heart well-nigh every spark of 
love except love of money, he still cherished a little feeling for 
Kitty and Bob, especially for Kitty, who, young as she was, re- 
minded him not a little of his dead wife. 

During the day he had once or twice reproached himself for 
having refused them a Christmas-tree. But whenever he had 
been tempted to yield, back had come the dread of poverty, and 
he had inwardly murmured : “ No, no, I must not spend so much 
money; I am going to the poorhouse.” During the drive he 
spoke hardly a word and his countenance wore a mournful ex- 
pression ; nor did Kitty and Bob talk as much as usual. But 
nearly every person whom they met looked very happy and car- 
ried a bundle under his arm, while out of the brown paper wrap- 
per now the head of a doll, now the legs of a turkey, peeped out. 
As they were driving homeward, however, the banker did smile 
once; it was when he saw Kitty whisper in Bob’s ear, then 
point toward a high rock which stood in the middle of some 
vacant lots on Fifty-eighth Street. “Ay,” he said, speaking 
like one who thinks aloud and rubbing his thin, white hands 
together—“ ay, those are my lots, and I own nearly the whole 
block.” 

“Why, is that tall rock: yours, papa?” said Kitty, opening 
wide her big blue eyes. “Indeed it is mine,” answered her 
father; “ but I wish it wasn’t there, for I must blast it away, and 
‘twill cost me a great deal of money to do that. But then I own 
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nearly the whole block, Kitty—nearly the whole block. Just 
think of it—nearly the whole block!” 

“ Papa, I wish you would always look as you do now; you 
look so happy,” spoke Kitty. “Happy!” groaned the mil- 
lionaire—“ happy! Omy God!” Here he buried his face in 
his hands and muttered something which his children could not 
understand—something about poverty and the poorhouse; and 
he regretted that the morrow was Christmas, for Christmas was 
a holiday and he could not make any money on Christmas. 

They had not been home more than half an hour when it 
began to snow and the wind to blow wildly from the northeast. 
It was just the weather to be indoors, seated before a blazing fire 
and enjoying the sound of the tempest raging outside. 

Bob and Kitty passed a good part of the evening in the large 
conservatory, which was connected with the spacious drawing- 
room by a flight of marble steps. Here they chatted together in 
their innocent, childish way about their adventure of the morrow 
morning, and how they might manage to steal out of the house 
unobserved by their father or the servants. The fact that it was 
snowing and blowing a hurricane, and that it had become intense- 
ly cold, did not trouble them in the least. The air they were 
breathing was as balmy as the air of June; a Virginia mocking- 
bird was singing on a magnolia-tree beside them; over their 
heads twined a network of grape-vines loaded with grapes; 
within a bower of orange-trees plashed a fountain with number- 
less goldfish swimming round and round in the little lake into 
which the sparkling waters fell; while countless jets of gas made 
the whole scene as brilliant as noontide. Indeed, older people 
than Kitty and Bob might have been pardoned for forgetting that 
it was midwinter when they were in such a little paradise as this. 

While the children were thus whiling away the last hours of 
Christmas eve Mr. Lamson was in the library examining some 
accounts ; he found that he had-made a great deal of money since 
last Christmas, and he could not help thinking what a nuisance 
it was to have the 25th of December interfere with business. 
The thousands of hard-worked clerks who at this moment 
were rejoicing at the coming holiday. never entered his mind. 
What was a clerk to Robert Lamson? Long years of prosperity 
had caused him to look upon himself as a superior being; his 
riches had intoxicated him with pride, and twice during the 
winter—much as he hated to spend money—he gave a dinner- 
party to which no gentleman was invited who was worth less 
than a million. “And yet this infernal fiend never ceases to 
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pursue me,” he said, groaning and starting up from the com- 
fortable arm-chair. “In my office down-town, here in this cosey 
chamber, even in my dreams at night, the fiend whispers in my 
ear and says: ‘ Poverty is coming—poverty is coming!’ And I 
hear the voice whispering to me now. Alas! alas! why can- 
not my money drive it away? Why cannot my millions bring 
me happiness?” Here the banker ground his teeth and clutch- 
ed a pistol which lay on the mantelpiece. But, thank God! at 
this very moment, while his finger was on the trigger, the library- 
door swung on its hinges and Kitty and Bob appeared to bid 
him good-night. 

“Dear father, do be happy,” said Kitty as she kissed him; 
for, young as she was, the child perceived the dark cloud on her 
father’s visage. And now while he pressed her to his heart the 
awful temptation to take his own life passed away. Then, after 
his little ones had gone to bed, he put aside his account-books, 
locked up the pistol, and, seating himself in front of the cheerful 
fire, he began thinking of the past—of his early married life. 
“ When I was worth only a hundred thousand dollars,” he said, 
“oh! then I was truly happy.” And as the sparks flew up the 
chimney scene after scene passed before his mind’s eye: his wife 
in all her bridal loveliness, their unpretentious home in a side 
street, the birth of his children ; his first great success in business, 
quickly followed by other successes ; then the death of his wife, 
who had often begged him not to work so hard. “We have 
enough, dear husband,” she used to say. ‘“ Why become a slave 
to money-making?” And now for the first time Mr. Lamson 
began to think that perhaps his wife might have been right. 
“For no slave works harder than I work,” he murmured. “ My 
brains are racked three hundred and sixty-five days in the year; 
I am grinding out of my mill a ceaseless stream of gold, and yet I 
am not happy.” While he was thus soliloquizing Bob and Kitty, 
too, were living over again in dreamland blissful days gone by. 
They beheld their mother’s facé bending over their cribs, and 
they saw Santa Claus and their stockings crammed full of toys. 
And all through this cold December night, when more than one 
wretched mortal was freezing to death in the streets, the children 
went on dreaming. But the happiest dreams come to an end, 
and when at length Kitty opened her eyes, and discovered the 
snowflakes striking against.the window and.heard the wind 
howling, she lay for a brief space wondering what had become 
of her mother’s face and Santa Claus and the toys. Then gradu- 
ally, as she grew wider awake, she remembered that her mother 


, 
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was dead, that she was to get no toys, and then she remembered 
that she had promised Mary Malone to go and see her Christmas- 
tree. 

Softly now, in bare feet and on tiptoe, Kitty stole over to 
Bob's crib. But Bob was not easy to rouse: he clung hard to 
his sunny dream; he babbled aloud something about his mamma 
and his hobby-horse, so that Kitty feared lest the nurse, who 
slept in the next room, might hear him. But as soon as Bob was 
fairly awake he got up and let Kitty dress him, and by the time 
he was quite dressed she had wrapped so very many things 
around him to keep him warm, and had thrust his legs-into such 
a huge pair of rubber boots—they belonged to his father—that 
Bob made a wry mouth and declared he was unable to walk, and 
Kitty realized the unpleasant fact that it would be necessary to 
carry him at least a part of the way. But Kitty was a plucky 
little thing ; she was not to be daunted by this obstacle. ‘“ And 
if it’s cold out in the street, Bob,” she said, “don’t cry. We 
haven’t far to go, and we’ll see such a pretty Christmas-tree.” 
Thus encouraged, Bob said: “I won’t cry.” And with this he 
let her put her arm about his now enormous waist (he had on 
two overcoats and three shawls), and as noiselessly as possible, 
very slowly, too—a cat might scarcely have heard them—they 
glided out of the bed-room and down the broad staircase. 
Kitty's heart beat very fast when she placed her hand on the big 
key, for the heavy hall-door sometimes made a noise when it was 
opened. ; 

“ Now, Bob, be good, be brave,” she said as she gave the key 
atwist. Round it turned in the lock; a moaning, whistling 
sound followed, and in another moment a gust of wind and snow 
was blowing furiously into the hall. Kitty found it impossible to 
clese the door again. ‘Never mind, Kitty ; be quick. I’m get- 
ting cold,” said Bob in a whining voice. At these words Kitty 
caught Bob in her arms and half walked, half rolled with him 
down the stoop. It was a sight indeed to behold and not soon 
to forget when presently Kitty faced the tempest. Her hat in a 
jiffy was torn off her head and was whirling round and round, 
and up ‘and up, higher and higher, until it disappeared amid the 
snowflakes, while her beautiful, long chestnut curls went stream- 
ing upward after the hat, as if they wanted to catch it. But still 
right gallantly she faced the gale; she struggled onward one 
whole block in-its very teeth. But with such a burden as Bob 
she could not advance any further; and at the end of the block 
she stopped and leaned, panting for breath, against the lamp-post. 

VOL, XXXVI.—30 
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Nor by this time could anybody have told by her dress who she 
was ; she might have been a beggar-girl for any sign of gentility 
about her. She was all enveloped in snow, while at her feet lay 
a curious white mound, impossible to recognize except for a 
pair of large, tearful eyes turned upward imploringly on Kitty, 
and a voice was whimpering: “Take me home! take me 
home!” Just at this critical moment a lamplighter and a police- 
man made their appearance, and when they began to pity the 
poor children and asked Kitty where she wanted to go to, she 
promptly replied to Mike Malone’s shanty in Fifty-eighth Street. 
“Oh! I know where that is,” said the policeman. And now, as 
soon as the good lamplighter had been given the necessary direc- 
tions, he picked up Kitty and Bob as if they had been two feath- 
ers, and away he trudged. But even for him it was laborious 
work; deep were the drifts, bitter cold was the wind, and every 
block seemed twice its usual length. “I see her! I see her!” 
exclaimed Kitty after he had turned down Fifty-eighth Street. 
“Who is it you see? Your mamma?” inquired the lamplighter, 
who was not sorry that his journey was near its end. 

“1 see Mary Malone waving the broom. Don’t you see her?” 
answered Kitty. “Are we almost there?” spoke a low, smoth- 
ered voice next to Kitty’s ear. ‘‘ Yes, Bob, I see the broom wav- 
ing; we are almost there,” said Kitty. Great indeed was Mary 
Malone’s surprise and delight to greet them at the foot of the 
rock. She had hardly expected them in such a snow-storm, and 
she herself, too, was clad in a virgin robe of snow. 

“Your sister is mighty glad to get you home, isn’t she?” ob- 
served the lamplighter, as he tramped up the narrow pathway 
which led to the shanty, where he safely deposited his load. 
Kitty thanked the honest fellow and told him that he was very 
kind, while Bob wished him a Merry Christmas, which was re- 
ward enough for the lamplighter, who turned on his heel and 
departed. 

Inside the humble dwelling all was light and warmth and 
merriment. Michael Malone, with an ancient pipe in his mouth— 
it had come over from Ireland—was leaning on a pair of crutches 
beside his wife; seven children were linked hand-in-hand round 
about a cedar-tree whose branches were loaded with toys, while 
against the trunk of the cedar stood Kitty’s hundred-dollar doll. 
For a moment profound silence fell on them all when Mary en- 
tered and introduced the young strangers. Then presently arose 
a joyous peal of laughter and hearty words of welcome which 
made Kitty and Bob feel quite at home. Their snowy garments 
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were taken off, their hands and feet were rubbed into a glow by 
Mrs. Malone’s willing hands, some hot coffee was poured down 
their throats, and Bob, whose twinkling eyes were roaming about © 
the room, declared that it was great fun and that he liked it 
much better than his papa’s house. And as he spoke a goat ap- 
proached and poked him gently in the stomach, which greatly 
amused him, and at once the goat and Bob were excellent friends. 

As soon as Kitty and her brother had been made dry and 
warm the distribution of presents commenced. And as each of 
the little Malones got something he set upacry of delight and 
capered about the room in an ecstatic manner, to the great 
amusement of his parents. Then by and by Bob likewise re- 
ceived a present—a broken elephant which had once adorned a 
Christmas-tree in his own palatial home. Bob thought that he 
recognized the old castaway plaything, but immediately he raised 
his shrill voice, too, and began to frolic and shout like the rest of 
the children. The elephant seemed to be as good as new to 
him; and when finally the expensive doll with no arms and only 
one leg was given to Kitty the whole household clapped their 
hands and cried: “ Hurrah for Santa Claus! Hurrah! hur- 
rah!”’ 

“ What a happy morning this is!’ spoke Mr. Malone to Kitty, 
as he drew her affectionately toward him and stroked her luxu- 
riant brown tresses. “ Yes, indeed,” answered Kitty; “and 
do let Bob and me come again next Christmas.” “ Alas!” sigh- 
ed Mr. Malone, shaking his head, “this is the last Christmas we 
shall ever celebrate here.” ‘“ Why?” said Kitty. “ Because 
this rock on which I have built my shanty, and where all my 
children were born, is soon to be destroyed; it stands in the 
path of improvement, and it must be blasted away.” He had 
hardly spoken when Kitty gave a start and pointed, with a 
look of wonder and awe, toward a little window behind the 
stove-pipe. She fancied that she had seen a ghostly face press- 
ed against the glass; and when she told what she had seen Bob 
immediately declared that it was Santa Claus—Santa Claus 
coming with more toys. Every eye was fixed upon the win- 
dow, when presently the shanty door swung open and a fig- 
ure appeared all wrapped in snow and with great icicles dang- 
ling from his long, white beard. 

“It’s Santa Claus—Santa Claus! I told you so,” ejaculated 
Bob. And now, while an indescribable hubbub was reigning 
amongst the excited children, the white apparition spread out 
its arms, and in another moment Kitty and Bob were tightly 
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hugged in its snowy embrace. “Qh! it’s not Santa Claus; it’s 
you, papa,”’ exclaimed Bob, who was not easily scared. “ Yes, 

’ papa, I know you,” said Kitty. “My children! my children!” 
cried the happy father. “God be blessed and praised! I have 
found you. But what made you run away? O my children! 
my children!” Here he embraced them again and again, while 
tears of joy rolled down his cheeks. 

“ Well, now, just take off your overcoat, sir, and make your- 
self at home,” spoke Michael Malone. “ Your children have 
been having a good time and are none the worse for their early 
visit to us.” 

“Yes, we’ve had a most merry time,” said Kitty. “I de. 
clare I never saw such a splendid Christmas-tree,”’ said Bob. 
“QO papa! you ought to have come sooner. And there’s a goat 
-in the room, papa—a real live goat.” 

“ Indeed!” said the banker, smiling, as he drew off his heavy 
souter garment. “ Yes, and his name is Nanny,” said Bob. At 
‘the sound of his name out came the goat from his corner, and, 
after wagging his beard a moment, he gave Bob another gentle 
-poke in the stomach, whereupon everybody laughed, but no 
voice was so loud and gleeful as Bob's. 

“Papa, did you bring us any toys?” whispered Kitty, who 
-hoped that the deep pockets of her father’s overcoat might be 
filled with good things of some sort. “Alas! my child, I have 
come empty-handed. But it shall never happen again,” replied 


‘Mr. Lamson. “ Next Christmas you shall have a thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of toys.” “ And I want a new hobby-horse,” said Bob; 
“mine has no tail.” ‘ Well, papa, isn’t the rock on which this 


house stands the one that you said yesterday belonged to you?” 
pursued Kitty, lovingly stroking his beard—she seemed to be 
kissing him with her hands. 

“ Yes, this is my rock,” answered Mr. Lamson. 

“ Well, papa, give it to me, will you?” 


“To be sure I will.” “Then it’s my rock, is it? Truly 
mine?” said Kitty, gazing earnestly in his face. “Yes, upon 
my honor,” answered her father. ‘Good! good!” exclaimed 


Kitty, clapping her hands. Then turning to Mary Malone, 
“ And now, Mary,” she said, “I give the rock to you.” 

“What! to me?” ejaculated the latter, while the .million- 
aire’s jaw dropped a couple of inches. But it was too late for 
him to retract, to undo what he had done; his child had only 
given away what belonged to her. 

“Oh! then we sha’n’t have to move? We may stay here in 
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our dear old home?” said Mary, who was ready to cry for 
joy. “Yes,” answered Kitty ; “and next Christmas Bob and I 
will come and pay you another visit.” 

While she was speaking her father was trembling violently ; 
his eyes were rolling wildly “about, and louder than ever he 
heard a voice whispering: “ Poverty, poverty is coming.” 

The struggle with himself lasted for about a minute. Then 
suddenly his countenance brightened, and, catching Kitty in his 
arms, “It has gone! it has gone! I hear it no more,” he cried. 

“What has gone, papa?” inquired Kitty. 

“Never mind,” he answered, while he pressed her to his 
heart—“‘never mind. But I owe it all to you—all, all.” Then 
turning to Mary Malone, who had been greatly surprised at his 
agitation, “ To-morrow,” he added, “ I will have the deed drawn 
up. Henceforth this rock is your property, and may you live 
long and happily upon it!” 

“Well, I mean to give the rock to my father,” said Mary. 
“Then it may as well be deeded directly to him,” said the 
banker. Here he took the poor man’s hand, and, pressing it, he 
added: “This rock, Mr. Malone, is a pretty weighty Christmas 
gift. But since I gave it away a moment ago I feel like a differ- 
ent being; I am no longer pursued by a horrible fear; I am ever 
so happy.” “As happy as I am, I hope,” spoke the honest la- 
borer. 

“And I invite you, my friend,” continued Mr. Lamson, “to 
come and take your Christmas dinner with me; and bring the 
whole family—don’t forget.” “May Nanny come, too, papa?” 
said Bob. “ Yes, bring the goat, too,” answered the millionaire, 
pinching Bob’s cheek. 

“TI am afraid Nanny must stay behind to take care of the 
house,” put in Mr. Malone. 

“Must he?” said Bob, with a look of chagrin. ‘“ Well, I like 
Nanny ever so much, and you-must bring him to see me very 
soon.” 

While they were talking the jingling of sleigh-bells was 
heard, and presently a flunky with a dazed expression thrust his 
head into the shanty and announced to his master that his sleigh 
was waiting for him below. 

“ And 'tis time for us to go to Mass,” observed Mr. Malone, 
glancing at the clock. “So it is,” answered his wife. “ But the 
snow is too deep for the little ones; they must remain at home.” 

“T'll carry you all to church in my sleigh; it is big enough 
to hold a regiment,” said Mr. Lamson. This remark was greeted. 
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by a burst of applause from the children. “And at three 
o'clock,” he added, “the sleigh will be here again, and I hope 
that you will have rousing appetites.” 

Accordingly to Mass Michael Malone and his family went 
in the banker’s large, comfortablé sleigh, and in the afternoon 
at the appointed hour they found themselves at No. — Fifth 
Avenue. The servant who admitted them concluded that 
Robert Lamson, Esq., had lost his wits to be inviting such peo- 
ple to the house. Yet Mr. Lamson had not in years looked and 
really been in such high spirits as now ; giving away the rock in. 
stead of selling it—selling it to make more money—had broken 
the spell of his gloom and marked the dawn of a new and better 
life. 

The hungry guests were not kept waiting long. for dinner, 
and when the dining-room was thrown open the scene which 
burst upon their vision wrought a most vivid and lasting im- 
pression on the youngest of the Malone family. In the midst of 
a bower of evergreens stood the table, loaded with a feast such 
as the child had never dreamed of; the mocking-bird was sing- 
ing merrily overhead; the plates and dishes of silver and gold 
threw back the light of a hundred wax candles ; and after gazing 
around him a moment the little fellow cried out, with eyes as 
big as saucers: “O papa! papa! is it here where Santa Claus 
lives?’”” Whereupon Mr. Lamson enjoyed a hearty laugh and 
said: “ Yes, Santa Claus lives here.” But this was only the 
commencement of much laughter and merriment. Four turkeys 
and six plum-puddings were devoured, and in the whole city of 
New York there was not a happier Christmas party than this 
one. 

And from this day forth Robert Lamson was indeed a chang- 
ed man. In place of racking his brains in Wall Street, instead of 
toiling to increase his enormous fortune, he devoted much of his 
time to works of charity. He built cottages for poor families at 
the sea-side; he erected model tenement-houses; he treated 
poor children to excursions on the water; he slept soundly, he 
enjoyed life, and never again did Kitty and: Bob see a cloud on 
his face. 

And whenever Kitty Lamson met her friend Mary Malone, 
who grew up to be a fine young woman, she would stop and 
have a chat about the merry Christmas morning when she and 
her little brother had paid a visit to Mary’s home, and when in- 
nocent Bob had mistaken his own father for Santa Claus. 
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A NEW THEORY OF &STHETICS. 


EVER since the time of Plato countless theories have been 
broached touching the genesis of those strange and subtle feel- 
ings which beautiful objects inspire. We have had metaphysi- 
cal explanations and scientific ones. Aristotle expended some of 
the finest efforts of his great intellect on the inquiry, and St. 
Augustine clothed the mystic notions of Plato in a Christian 
garb. German philosophers, including Baumgarten, Kant, 
Hegel, Schelling, Winckelmann, and Lessing, have speculated 
most curiously on the subject, and have tolerably succeeded in 
investing it with a great deal of obscurity. Our own day has 
witnessed a revival of the discussion, accompanied by a tendency 
to put mere speculative views to a practical test. This has been 
particularly the case in England, where Pater, Burne-Jones, and 
the whole school of Preraphaelites have endeavored to re-es- 
tablish the principles which had unconsciously guided Giotto 
and Cimabue in their work. Curiously enough, it came to pass 
that the least systematized school over there has given us most 
practical results, and decorative art, which is a marked outcome 
of the present revival, has thriven chiefly at the hands of the 
poet Morris and his confréres. On the other hand, the most 
elaborate attempt to analyze the esthetic feelings minutely and 
to account for them on scientific principles originated with 
those who profess no special connection with the progress of 
art. While the tribe of Oscar Wilde posed in medizval atti- 
tudes and raved about daisies and sunflowers and dados, Her- 
bert Spencer, true to his faith in the doctrines of evolution, 
strove to discover in the nervous system the elements of our 
zsthetic emotions, and by synthesis to account for them in their 
higher and more complex condition. Mr. Ruskin has stated 
that it is no more possible to say why we receive pleasure from 
some forms and colors than it is to say why we like sugar and 
dislike wormwood. To this statement the philosophers of the 
evolutionary school are unwilling to subscribe, and insist that it 
is quite as easy to reduce ‘the most ideal emotion to its consti- 
tuent elements as it is to account for any purely physiological 
function of the human body. Indeed, one of the most pleasin 
and ingenious writers of that school, Mr. Grant Allen, has 
written a monograph on the subject, entitled Physiological 
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4isthetics, wherein he seeks to prove that our most complex 
esthetic feelings are represented, on the objective side, by 
minute changes occurring in the nervous tissues. Since this 
treatise of Mr. Allen’s embodies and amplifies the views held by 
Herbert Spencer and Professor Bain, we will endeavor, by a 
brief outline of its contents, to exhibit the nature and purpose of 
this latest contribution to the philosophy of zsthetics. 

Mr. Grant Allen starts out with the principle that every sub- 
jective condition of which we are conscious depends for its par- 
ticular effect on some change wrought in the minute structure 
of the nervous substance. In order, therefore, to appreciate the 
depth and intensity of a pleasurable or painful emotion we must 
inquire into the nature and extent of the nervous change which 
accompanies it. And as pain is the commonest feeling we expe- 
rience, our author first addresses himself to an analysis thereof. 
Every pain, he contends, from the severance of a limb toa dis- 
agreeable sight or noise, is accompanied by some disintegration 
of nerve-tissue and herein lies the cause of the sensation. With 
regard to pains of an acuter sort there can be no doubt of this, 
but it is not so easy to perceive such disintegration when there 
is question of a slightly disagreeable sensation. Yet it is most 
probable that whatever affects us unpleasantly is connected with 
the stoppage of nerve-function or repair. Brilliant lights, vivid 
masses of color, and monotony of hue produce disagreeable feel- 
ings, because they interfere with the due repair of the nerve-cells 
in the retina. Such being the nature of pain, according to Mr. 
Allen, we would naturally look for the sources of pleasure in an 
opposite condition of the nerve-cells. Accordingly both Her- 
bert Spencer and Mr. Allen refer our pleasurable emotions, from 
the agreeable sense of satiety which an appetizing repast pro- 
duces to that more subtle and elusive pleasure derived from 
the contemplation of a Vandyke, to a healthful activity of the 
nerve-cells. They distinguish two sorts of pleasure, the massive 
and the acute. The former consists in the sense of general well- 
being which results from the healthy action of all the organs of 
the body, and which, though not distinctly cognized as pleasure, 
induces a sense of comfort to which we give expression when 
we say that we feel well. We are then conscious of a subdued 
undercurrent of pleasurable feeling which forms the background 
of our emotional state. Such pleasure is called massive because 
jt affects no organ in particular, but diffuses itself in equable 
currents throughout the system. Acute pleasures, on the other 
hand, belong to particular organs and are the result of an activ- 
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ity in each which is accompanied by a maximum of stimulation 
together with a minimum of fatigue. Every organ is supplied 
by asystem of nerves which convey to it the vitality that en- - 
ables it to perform its functions effectively. When, owing to re- 
pose on the one hand, an organ has undergone no wear and tear, 
and on the other hand the supply of nervous force is uninter- 
mittent, there results a high condition of vitality, the outlet of 
which in action is accompanied by a keen sense of pleasure. 
This is called acute pleasure, and it is evident that it can be 
realized only in the case of those organs whose activity is in- 
termittent. Hence pleasure is keenest after protracted inter- 
mission, and grows less and less as the stimulation is more fre- 
quently repeated. The greater the supply of nerve-force there 
is to a given organ the more acutely does it feel the pleasure 
which a normal action entails, so that the amount of pleasure we 
experience is in the direct ratio of the nerve-fibres involved and 
in the inverse ratio of the frequency of excitation. 

The main principles, therefore, upon which the new theory of 
zsthetics rests, as formulated by Herbert Spencer and Grant 
Allen, are these: Pain is the subjective concomitant of destruc- 
tive action or insufficient nutrition in any sentient tissue, and 
pleasure is the subjective concomitant of the normal amount of 
function in any such tissue. But not every pleasure which we 
derive from a healthy stimulation of the nerves can be called zs- 
thetic, and so we must differentiate the grosser pleasures from 
those more delicate and ethereal ones that are justly entitled to the 
designation. There are, first, certain pleasures connected with 
necessary vital functions which, by reason of their having a pure- 
ly useful end in view, we must exclude from the list of pleasures 
as such, they being simply incidental to the work of our lives. . 
Whatever pleasure, therefore, accompanies work, since it is 
merely accessory to the main purpose of an action, is to be 
eliminated from the list. The first, because the lowest, form of 
pleasure we experience, apart from useful endeavor, is play, and 
by pointing out the essential character of this exercise of our 
faculties we will take one step forward in the task of differentia- 
tion. Motor nerve-fibres not in action,are in their highest state 
of efficiency and are easily made to discharge their energy. If 
the occasion of this discharge is purposeless—i.e., not connect- 
ed with a life-serving end—the result is called play. This stor- 
ing up of potential energy is most marked in, childhood gnd 
youth, when the nerve-cells are abundantly nourished and there 
is consequently a most exuberant display of purposeless activity. 
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Should the sensory fibres find themselves in a similar con- 
dition of efficiency and repair we have no longer the muscular 
‘activity involved in play, but a state of receptivity of which our 
various organs of sense are the subject. It is in the cells which 
supply nerve-force to those orgaus that the effects of intermittent 
activity are most observable. When they are frequently or 
monotonously excited the resulting sensation, which is fer se 
pleasant, becomes exceedingly disagreeable. We have now 
reached a farther step in the process of differentiation, and find 
that the zsthetic feelings belong to nerve changes that accom- 
pany a state of receptivity. A%sthetic pleasure is accordingly 
defined by Mr. Allen as “the subjective concomitant of the 
normal amount of activity, not directly connected with life-serv- 
ing function, in the peripheral end-organs of the cerebro-spinal 
nervous system.” 

This definition is not quite so formidable as it appears. It 
means that the zsthetic feeling is awakened through the action 
of the bulbous ends of the nerves which are connected with our 
organs of sense, and which transmit the impressions they receive 
to the supreme nervous centre—the brain. As play is the pur- 
poseless consequence (purposeless as opposed to life-serving) of 
muscular activity, so art and the zsthetic pleasures are referable 
to the passive changes which our organs of hearing and seeing, 
especially, undergo. These facts agree with the view taken by 
all writers on the beautiful—viz., that the sentiment it engenders 
is most remote from life-serving ends and freest from monopoly. 
Professor Bain observes: “ The objects of fine art and all objects 
called zesthetic are such as may be enjoyed by a great number ; 
some, indeed, are open to the whole human race. They are ex- 
. empt from the fatal taint of rivalry and contest attaching to other 
agreeables ; they draw mén together in mutual sympathy, and are 
thus eminently social and humanizing. A picture or a statue 
can be seen by millions; a great poem reaches all that under- 
stand its language; a fine melody may spread pleasure over the 
habitable globe. The sunset and the stars are veiled only from 
the prisoner and the blind.” 

This well accords with the functions assigned to seeing and 
hearing in the production of esthetic feelings, for both opera- 
tions are far more taken up with purposeless activity than those 
of any other organs of the body. The most fixed and pronounc- 
ed of our zsthetic emotions flow, therefore, through the channel 
of those two senses, and, by reason of the intervention of the in- 
tellect, give rise'to the zsthetic thrill. The solemn tones of the 
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organ filling the dim spaces of a cathedral harmonize well with the 
subdued colors that fall on chancel, nave, and pillar, and produce 
within us powerful emotions for which we would not exchange 
the commoner though more dearly purchased pleasures of every- 
day life. In this case there exists not only an adequate stimula- 
tion of the fully-fed nerve-cells of both organs, together with a 
minimum of fatigue, but such effect is enhanced by a sympathetic 
co-activity of both. Here, however, we are confronted with a 
difficulty which the invariability of function in the body would 
seem to countenance. Since the nerve-cells are the same in all, 
how is it that the same objective phenomena fail to produce 
corresponding feelings in all? It is true that the purely physical 
functions of respiration and circulation are performed in the 
same manner without regard to individuals, because these are in- 
dependent of educational influences; but those nerves which 
serve the purposes of volition manifest a great diversity of struc- 
ture. The cortical matter of the brain, for instance, which is 
supposed to be connected with the higher functions of the mind, 
differs materially in individuals, and so with regard to the nerve- 
cells and fibres that stud the retina. In like manner minute 
nerve-structures that preside over the sensations of hearing and 
smelling exhibit marked differences of structure in different indi- 
viduals. Hence it is that some are overcome by the stronger 
perfumes of musk and ambergris, which are delightful to coarser 
organs. And physiologists incline to think that as our means of 
conducting minute explorations in the nervous structures con- 
tinue to improve we will eventually be able to account for those 
peculiarities of function which distinguish individuals and enable 
some to enjoy with keenest relish what to less delicately organ- 
ized nervous systems might appear flat and unprofitable. 

In these differences between the nerve-organs of different in- 
dividuals we find, according to Mr. Allen, the basis of taste. 
Nerve-cells undergo organic changes which leave a permanent 
impress behind, and if the stimulus which has aroused a set of 
fibres into activity be normal and salutary the resulting organic 
change is progressive and tends to the development of a correct 
taste. If, on the other hand, perverse influences have been at 
work organically shaping the cells and fibres, and throwing them 
into a fixed condition of retrogressive vitality, we have as a re- 
sult a depraved and perverted taste. Thus it is that the glare of 
primary hues pleases the unduly-stimulated retina-rods of the 
vulgar eye, whereas neutral tints and subdued colors alone satis- 
fy the fastidious vision of the artist who has fed the nerve-cells 
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of his retina with gentle and correct stimuli. This view, what- 
ever its philosophical shortcomings may be, certainly possesses 
the advantage of explaining those mysterious changes that affect 
the taste of the public from time to time and constantly give rise 
to new fashions in dress and decoration. Leta similar set of in- 
fluences widely disseminated be allowed to work for a time on 
the nerve-cells of a community, and a sympathetic change is 
wrought in the prevailing perception of the beautiful. For this 
reason we wonder how we could have ever brought ourselves to 
admire the balloon-shaped garments of twenty-five years ago, and 
accuse our progenitors of such hideous notions as could tolerate 
the monstrous neckties of George IV. and Beau Brummell, or 
the short-waisted dresses of our grandmothers.’ These no doubt 
appeared quite beautiful at the time, since they were the out- 
come of the influences which effected such changes in the nerve- 
fibres of the retina as enabled the eye to regard them with favor. 
As corroborative of this view we may advert to the greater 
sensibility of the nervous system of women, and its consequently 
greater susceptibility to the influences that produce vital changes 
in the nerve-filaments of their various organs of sense. It is 
impossible for a man, even for Worth himself, to enter into full 
sympathy with a woman’s feelings over a faultlessly-constructed 
costume, simply because of the comparative inability of his 
nerve-cells to respond to the delicate influences which produce 
changes in the more finely organized nerve-fibres of the gentler 
sex. This theory by no means does away with a fixed and abso- 
lute standard of the beautiful, nor does it impart to the princi- 
ples of taste a fleeting and capricious character. The intellect 
presides over all conscious functions, and though it may ap- 
prove, as in the case of savages, pleasing effects that offend the 
more cultivated, the fault lies in that imperfect development of 
the mind which experiences gratification through the operation 
of coarse stimuli. Correct taste and improved understanding 
progress pari passu, and between them is established a consensus 
which insures their inseparable advance or retrogression. This 
fact the philosophers of evolution endeavor to explain by the 
so-called principle of natural selection. The influences that 
work changes in nerve-filaments are perceived and appreciated 
by the intellect. If, by the reiterated impressions which they 
make, they induce vital or organic changes in,the nervous struc- 
ture, the intellect is compelled to accord approval and the zs- 
thetic thrill is experienced. Should the influences that deter- 
mine nerve-change be debasing it is because they occur amid 
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surroundings which have tended to lower the intellectual faculty 
at the same time. Thus there is a constant consensus of intel- 
lectual and zsthetic power, so that we have, by virtue of this 
natural selection, correctness and delicacy of taste only where 
the higher faculty of the intellect has learned to discern delicate- 
ly and correctly. 

We have additional proof of this in the variety of tastes 
which characterize various epochs and nations; for though the 
civilizing influences which have brought our own land and the 
western countries of Europe to the van were profoundly differ- 
ent, they have resulted in giving to each nation an intellectual 
development of the same high order, notwithstanding this essen- 
tial difference in character. And as the intellectual bias of each 
of the foremost countries of the world widely differs, so do its 
artistic work and zsthetic susceptibility. Hence the raptures of 
those who, constantly stimulated by pure richness of color on 
canvas, in sky, woodland, and lake, stand speechless before the 
paintings of the Venetian masters, and yet look coldly on the 
works of Géréme and Alma-Tadema, to whom perfection of form 
was all in all. Not only does art in its highest sense follow a 
fixed and necessary law dependent on intellectual development, 
but the inferior order of decorative art consciously takes the cue 
from genius and seeks to reproduce in its work the tone, color, 
and sentiment of its more ethereal sister. ‘“ Let the reader cast 
his eye about his room,” says Mr. Allen, “and notice the pattern 
and colors of the wall-paper, the carpet, and the hearth-rug; the 
mouldings of the cornice, the fender, and the gas-hangings; the 
polish on the chairs, the table, and the coal-scuttle; the gilding 
on the curtain-rings, the mirror, the binding of the books; the 
very bevelling on the doors, the mantelpiece, and the wainscot, 
and he will see that every one of them has a decorative pur- 
pose.” Not only that, but, he might have added, a decorative 
purpose in thorough harmony with the higher art of the day 
and as fully the outcome of our present art-intellect as the works 
of Millais or Holman Hunt. In order to refer all this to its 
physiological origin we have but to reflect that as there is a 
unity pervading the intellectual activity of an epoch, so there is 
a unity among the artistic forces then at work, the result of ob- 
jective influences acting upon the nerve-cells of our sense-organs 
and approved by the higher voice of reason. 

Bad taste is, then, the result of unhealthy stimuli working on 
full-fed nerve-cells with the approval of a low emotional nature 
and an imperfect intelligence, whereas good taste is the product 
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of nerve-cells subjected to the action of salutary stimuli ope- 
rating on the same sort of nerve-cells with the approval of a lofty 
emotional nature and a cultivated and discriminating under- 
standing. 

These definitions are in a measure provisional, for in our pre- 
sent state of experimental knowledge it is impossible to deter- 
mine all the conditions that enter into the production of either 
subjective state in its lowest or highest form. It is evident, how- 
ever, from the terms of the definitions that correct taste is the 
offspring of sound art-education, and that such education in turn 
depends for its completeness on the due supply of needed exter- 
nal agencies and the fitness of the nerve-centres to respond to 
their operation. As Mr. Allen says: “In every department the 
aim of education should be so to train each individual that he 
may’ use to the best advantage the organism which heredity and 
circumstances have given him.” Attention is the most potent 
factor at our command in the education of taste, since it is 
through this operation that we compel the mind to a study of 
the nature and tendency of the influences which our environ- 
ments exert over nerve-cells. The necessity of attention is more 
conspicuous in the training of our esthetic faculty than of any 
other, since every appreciation of the beautiful is the aggre- 
gate result of a great number of faint and almost imperceptible 
impressions of pleasure and pain. These seldom rise into the 
foreground of consciousness, and consequently require for their 
recognition a close and concentrated attention such as no 
other psychical change demands. This has been the invariable 
experience of accomplished artists, and it is doubtful whether the 
study of the deepest philosophical problems entails so much 
concentrated mental effort as the pursuit and capture of those 
faint and fugitive impressions which leave their trace for a mo- 
ment and speedily wing their way to a higher and more con- 
genial home. Hence the true artist who has seized and trans- 
lated the subtle features of an object often fails to gain recogni- 
tion from those of his own day and generation, but is compelled 
to wait for a discriminating posterity to do justice to his work. 
Thus the intellect in the last analysis is the true educator of art- 
taste, for to it belongs the determination of those stimuli which 
are permitted to exert their influence over our nerve-cells. The 
question here arises as to what constitutes the gause of difference 
between individual tastes, and the answer which the Spencerian 
school is prepared to give has certainly none of that vagueness 
with which writers generally upon this subject may be charged. 
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When nerve-fibres are constantly subjected to the action of 
similar stimuli a corresponding organic change is wrought: an 
individual organism is built up, between which and the stimuli 
that produced it a profound sympathy is established. As a con- 
sequence of such sympathy a readier response is made by the 
nerve-structure to the influences which had so often and so fa- 
vorably impressed it on former oecasions, and a fondness is con- 
ceived for all objects in which those exciting influences reside. 
In this manner the law of emotional association is established 
in each individual and an individual taste is engendered about 
which there can be no dispute. Thus an upland view, with its 
airy and distant surroundings, delights those whose eye has been 
accustomed to take in at a glance extended horizons with their 
vast foreground of plains and valleys; glimpses of blue water re- 
vealed through a network of foliage delight others to whom 
such a stimulus is endeared by long association. 


“ We grow at last,” says Mr. Allen, “ to love the special touch of our fa- 
vorite masters, and the recognition of their style, or of some delicate imi- 
tation of it in particular points, gives rise to an emotional thrill of fa- 
miliarity. In any modern composition a dash of Claude or of Vandyke, 
a reminiscence of Mendelssohn, a Dantesque or Virgilian touch, comes 
back to us with a glow of delight. Tennyson’s ‘faint Homeric echoes’ 
or occasional Miltonic ring carry with them clustered memories of older 
poets. The thoroughly esthetic mind is stored with such scraps of recol- 
lection, and projects them even into its appreciation of nature. A meadow 
scene is admired because it is just what Cuyp would have loved to paint; 
a bit of still life is in the very style of Sneyders; a head and figure are 
Reynolds himself; a half-length in the gloom is a perfect Rembrandt.” 

Thus there is a law of association for each individual, which 
is the result of suitable stimuli long supplied to the same nerve- 
centres. When sickness attacks the frame or sorrow attaints the 
mind those centres fall into direct sympathy with the devitalizing 
influences in question and cease to respond to the usual stimuli. 
Hence neither the absolute beauty of a scene nor such beauty as 
belongs to it by virtue of association can rouse the underfed 
nerve-cells into activity, and, though the intellect may assent to 
the conditions of the beautiful, the emotional side of our nature 
remaingunaffected. When the nerve-cells are delicate in struc- 
ture and finely organized they are neither subject, on the one 
hand, to violent disintegrative action, nor, on the other, to those 
agitating pleasures which result from strong stimulation applied 
to coarser nerve-filaments. On anatomical and microscopic in- 
quiry we accordingly find that the nerve-cells concerned in the 
functions of hearing and seeing are of the most delicate struc. 
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ture, are most finely organized, and that consequently the plea- 
sure which results from their activity in the highest planes is of 
the purest and loftiest order. So delicate are the nerve-tissues of 
our auditive organs that they respond with painful alacrity to 
the slightest disintegrating influence. Hence squeaking noises 
fill us with discomfort; the crowing of a cock near by becomes 
intolerable, whereas when heard at a distance it possesses all the 
charm with which early associations have invested rural sounds. 
The laughter of some people exerts so violent a disintegrative 
action on the auditory nerve as absolutely to prejudice us against 
them, no matter how worthy they may be, whilst the silvery ring 
of other voices draws us to them as if by magic. If, however, 
long-continued, violent stimulation has abnormally affected the 
nerve-cells of audition they not only can stand the action of the 
coarser stimuli but actually find pleasure therein. The bag- 
pipes discourse more melodious music to some than do the warb- 
lings of a Minnie Hauk, simply because association, the result of 
long-continued exposure to braying sounds, has established a 
consensus between the stimuli and Corti’s organs. * 

It is this consensus that enables the educated ear to appreci- 
ciate the melody of a sentence, and to reject, for no assignable 
reason, the discordant combination of sounds that enter into an 
inharmonious composition. No doubt the rhythmic flow of 
Johnson’s rounded periods had much to do with their accept- 
ance among a community in which the sensuous element pre- 
dominated over the intellectual. However much we may to-day 
admire the lofty sentiments contained in Rasselas, we are not dis- 
posed to allow its measured cadences to win our ears, for we now 
guide ourselves by a more delicate criterion of harmony than the 
monotonous swing of similarly lengthened phrases. It is this 
advance in the quick perception of delicate harmonies that lifts 
modern poetry above the artificial metre of the Queen Anne 
poets and gives a wider scope to the development of individual 
poetic genius. It too often happens that in measuring the value 
of a poem we are misled by the subtle influence of its concealed 
music, while we imagine that its intellectual traits.alone possess 
a charm for us and determine our judgment in its favor. ¢ It may 
hence be inferred that the nerve-changes produced by sound, 
whether the same be the coarse echoes of a bass viol or trom- 
bone or the delicate, high-register notes of a cultivated voice, are 
mainly influenced by association in the production of the plea- 
sure they occasion.:. And what has been said of hearing may with 


* Small bodies situated in the cochlea of the ear and concerned in the recognition of mu- 
sical tones ; so-called after the anatomist Corti. 
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more emphasis be repeated of the sense of seeing, for sight neces- 
sarily holds a loftier rank in the hierarchy of zsthetic causes, 
Sounds are limited in number and address our organs far more 
intermittently than sights. Sculpture, painting, and architecture 
are understood and appreciated by the eye, and the countless 
beauties of nature reach us through the same organ. How va- 
ried are the objects that meet our gaze at every step! In dress 
we admire the dyed cloths of the East, silk, laces, furs, jewelry, 
and embroidery. In pottery we have Greek and Etruscan vases 
to delight us, as well as Palissy and Wedgwood ware, the goblets 
of Cellini, and the many-tinted glasses of Venetian make. In na- 
tural scenery we find woods, valleys, rivers, lakes, and the num- 
berless effects of sky and water. All the pleasurable emotions 
derived from these sources depend on the normal stimulation of 
the optic nerve, just as their opposites result from its excessive 
activity and consequent fatigue. 

Insufficient stimulation of the optic nerve leaves an impres- 
sion akin to fatigue, and pain is the result. Hence though black 
color produces no stimulation, we tire of it as quickly as we do 
of the dazzling effects of an unbroken surface of snow. Between 
these extremes, therefore, we must seek out the esthetic effects 
of color according to the normal and harmonious effects it pro- 
duces upon the optic nerve. The novelty and pungency of the 
analytic colors—blue, green, yellow, orange, red, and purple—lie 
at the bottom of the pleasurable feelings for which we are in- 
debted to color. Green and blue surfaces are the least irritating, 
as spectral analysis proves, and hence the eye can look out upon 
green meadows and the dense foliage of emerald groves with de- 
light, or gaze upwards at the unbroken azure of the sky or afar 
on sapphire seas and never feel fatigue. Crimson, purple, and 
orange are’ powerful stimulants to the optic nerve, and hence en- 
ter sparingly into grand effects of nature. A flower of brilliant 
hues, a cockatoo among the branches, or a butterfly in the merry 
sunshine are just stimulant enough to impart a warm effect to 
a scene. And Nature, a mother beautiful and benign, has dis. 
tributed her gifts with such judicious hand that just enough 
of the powerfully stimulating colors are commingled with the 
gentler ones to proclaim her handiwork a joy for ever. All 
color-harmony, then, consists in such an arrangement of tints as 
will give the various portions of the retina stimulation in the 
least fatiguing degree, with intervals for the repair of nerve-cells. 
But we can pursue this most inviting part of ‘the subject no far- 
ther. Enough, we hope, has been said to give the reader an idea 


of the principles on which rests this new theory of zsthetics. 
VOL, XXXVI—31 
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ST. PETER’S CHAIR IN THE FIRST TWO CENTURIES. 
PART THIRD. 


In the Second Part of the present article a summary of the 
primitive Catholic theology was given. It was stated that this 
theology, prevalent in the second and third centuries, was not a 
system introduced by a false development, an alteration, or a 
supplanting by new inventions, of apostolical Christianity, but 
was a collection of pure, unchanged traditions received from the 
apostles. In proof of this statement we have pointed to the evi- 
dence from prescription, and the continuous testimonies of writ- 
ten documents which remain now extant from'the earliest period 
of Christian history. The presentation of evidence in proof of 
our general thesis and particular parts of it having been already 
made, we will not say completely, but as fully as we intended, 
in a long series of articles under different titles, there is still left 
a remainder, which we propose to supply in this last part of the 
present article, which will conclude the whole series. 

Returning now to the summary mentioned above,* the por- 
tions of it for which we propose now to give the evidence of 
early testimonies are these: 1. The Catholic doctrine of the 
Trinity. 2. The Incarnation. 3. Original Sin, and Redemption 
through the merits and grace of Christ. 4. The Sacraments as 
the instruments of grace. 5. The real presence of Jesus Christ 
in the Eucharist through the ministry of a priesthood, empow- 
ered to consecrate, offer, and communicate to the faithful the 
Body and Blood of the Lord under the species of bread and 
wine. 

The two centuries to which our attention is confined, we 
have already warned our readers, are not precisely the first two 
of our common reckoning, but the period embracing a little 
more than two hundred years which elapsed between the begin- 
ning of St. Peter’s pontificate and the middle of the third cen- 
tury. We intend to cite only afew decisive testimonies from 
documents of this period, including the canonical Scriptures, 
not, however, laying any stress of argument on the inspired, 
but only on the human and historical, authérity of the sacred 
books. 


* THE CATHOLIC WoRLD for August, 1882, pp. 624-626, 
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The mystery of the Trinity is the first and fundamental mys- 
tery of the Catholic faith professed and taught by the Roman 
Church from the beginning, and by all the other apostolic and 
episcopal sees of Christendom, as the doctrine received through 
the apostles from Jesus Christ. 

The mystery of the Trinity includes the doctrine of the 
Unity of the Godhead, of which it is the explication, revealing 
what cannot be discovered or demonstrated by pure reason—the 
subsistence and inward relations of the one divine essence in 
three persons. The Greek term 77zas occurs for the first time 
in any extant Christian writer in Theophilus of Antioch (A.D. 
180), and the Latin term 7rinitas in Tertullian. This term in its 
Greek and Latin forms may have been in earlier general use, but 
was certainly employed as the exact expression of the Catholic 
dogma soon after by Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Cyprian, 
and the other writers of that age. Whenever the word began 
to be used, the doctrine which it expresses was taught by Jesus 
Christ and the apostles, professed in the original Creed of.the 
church, universally taught to the faithful and believed by them 
as an explicit and necessary article of the faith. The mysterious 
verities contained in this doctrine were not purely speculative 
ideas proposed as objects of wonder, sublime enigmas for the 
trial of faith and obedience. They are essential to a proper con- 
ception of the entire Christian system, both dogmatic and practi- 
cal. They are necessary for a proper knowledge of Christ and 
the way of salvation, of the whole order of supernatural grace, 
and of the specific character of the eternal life of the blessed in 
the immediate vision of God, which is the consummation of 
creation and redemption. Faith in this doctrine imprints on the 
spiritual life of Christians its peculiar character, and it is not 
only the primary object of belief, but the soul of Christian wor- 
ship, which is directed formally toward the Three Persons of 
the Trinity, in their hypostatical distinctness and essential one- 
ness, adoring and glorifying the One God, Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. 

The Godhead of the Father may be taken for granted. The 
Godhead of the Son and of the Spirit can be proved of each one 
distinctly, from which results the plurality of persons as a conse- 
quence of the proof of the divinity of the Son taken apart, and 
the complete doctrine of the Trinity when the proof of the divin-. 
ity of the Spirit has been added. Besides, the distinction and 
equality of the Three Persons under one proposition can be prov- 
ed by another separate class of testimonies. 
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St. Matthew affirms the divinity of Jesus, the Son of Mary, 
whom he declares to be also the Son of God, when he affirms 
that he is the Emmanuel—ze., the God With Us—foretold by 
Isaiah, conceived from the Holy Spirit ; and at the same time he 
testifies to the divinity of the Holy Spirit as the author of the 
supernatural and divine work wrought within the Virgin Mo- 
ther (St. Matthew i. 18-23). In his account of the baptism of Je- 
sus he presents clearly the Three Persons, the Father declaring 
that Jesus is his Son, the Son himself, and the Spirit as the Sanc- 
tifier of the humanity of the Son (iii. 16,17). He narrates the 
saying of Jesus himself: ‘“‘ No one knoweth the Son but the Fa- 
ther: neither doth any one know the Father but the Son” (xi. 27), 
in which he plainly teaches that the intelligent and intelligible 
essence of the Son is identical with that of the Father, equally in- 
finite, and incomprehensible by any created intellect. He records 
the confession of Peter declared by Jesus to have been made by 

-a divine revelation: “ Thou art Christ, the Son of the Living 
«God”’ (xvi. 16). Also, another saying of Jesus: “ The blasphemy 
sagainst the Spirit shall not be forgiven” (xii. 31). He records 
‘the commandment of Jesus to the apostles after his resurrection : 
-“Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations; baptizing them in the 
»name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost” 
<(@xvill. 19). 

St. Matthew is a witness to the teaching of Jesus Christ him- 
.self, and of the apostles during the first period of the existence 
. of the apostolic church. 

St. John is a witness to the same, and to the doctrine of the 
.cherch up to the close of the first century. It would be super- 
fluous to cite passages from his Gospel, Epistles, and Apoca- 
i\lypse, or from the Epistles of the other apostles. That God is 

presented as revealed under three distinct names, as Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, in the sacred books of the New Testament, is a 
plain, obvious, indisputable fact. The baptismal formula alone 
is an absolute proof that chese Names represent three eternal dis- 
tinctions and relations in the one divine essence, which are not 
nominal merely, but real 2nd personal, each person designated 
being distinct from and equal to the others. A distinction of 
names without any personal distinction in the Real Being de- 
noted would be too trivial and unmeaning to be made the cha- 
-racteristic formula of Christian profession. The names them- 
.selves, being placed in the same line, under the same proposition, 
and without any indication of inequality, necessarily express 
.equality in the Persons designated. Baptism was a profession,of 
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faith. The formula of baptism was the nucleus of that Creed the 
profession of which distinguished Christians from the unbeliev- 
ing Jews and from the heathen; expressing the belief in One 
God explicitly revealed and believed on as the ever-blessed 
Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. The original and univer- 
sal Creed of the Apostles, in its various forms, afterwards fixed 
in one common symbol by the earliest cecumenical councils, was 
constituted in its principal essential elements by the more ex- 
panded confession of the Three Names of God contained in the 
baptismal formula. In this Creed catechumens were carefully in- 
structed before baptism, and during the solemn administration of 
the sacrament they were interrogated, and they answered, con- 
cerning the articles of the Creed, which they repeated with the 
priest, and were baptized into the faith which they professed. 

The doctrine of the Incarnation is inseparably connected in 
the Christian faith with the Trinity. It presupposes and re- 
quires the distinction of the Persons of the Father who gives and 
sends his only-begotten Son, and of the Son who is sent, of the 
Father who is not incarnated, and of the Son who is the Word 
made flesh and dwelling among us and dying for us, and rising 
from the dead to lead the way into the heaven which he has 
opened for us. It presupposes also the equality of the Father 
and the Son, and is inseparably connected with the distinct per- 
sonality and the divinity of the Holy Spirit. 

The revelation of the Trinity was primarily made by the 
promise of the mission of the Son from the Father to assume and 
redeem human nature, which mission is completed by the mis- 
sion of the Holy Spirit from the Father and Son, as the Life- 
giver to the human nature of the Son and two all those who are 
made through and with him the sons of God the Father. It is 
the Messiah, son of Adam, Abraham, David, and Mary, Jesus the 
Christ and Saviour, truly conceived and born in a real human 
body animated by a real rational and human soul, from a Virgin 
Mother by the Holy Ghost, who is set forth by the prophets and 
apostles as the Eternal Son and Word. The only-begotten Son 
of the Father and Jesus born of Mary, the Son of Man, are iden- 
tically one and the same person. The Son-of God is truly man, 
is born and dies on the cross. Jesus, the son of Mary, is truly 
God of God, Light of Light, Begotten not made, of the same 
substance with the Father. It is impossible that the infinite, un- 
changeable divine nature should become a finite, human nature. 
Such a conception is more “barbaric” than any other heretical 
travesty of the truth ever invented, and is on a par with the 
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gross, childish notions of pagan theogonies. It is equally impos- 
sible that a finite, human nature, composed essentially of a gene- 
rated body formed from created matter and a created soul, 
should become the infinite, uncreated, divine essence. True and 
proper divinity cannot be predicated of a human person. The 
Son of God is a divine person. If a human person had been 
born of Mary and called Jesus, this Jesus might have been the 
greatest of prophets and the legate of God, full of the Spirit of 
the Son, and the instrument of his divine operation. But he 
could only have been a son of God by adoption and grace, not 
by nature, and divinity could not have been predicated of him. 
The Eternal Son, and the son adopted in time, would have been 
two distinct and separate persons. The Son of God and the 
Son of Man, being set forth as one and the same person in the 
apostolic writings and in the Creed, having human attributes 
and divine, perfections, a life without beginning and one which 
began, human understanding and divine intelligence, a divine 
will and a human will, operating divine and also human works, 
must be regarded as One Person, the Second Person in the Trin- 
ity, subsisting in two natures, God in eternity who became man 
in time. 

This is the mystery of the Incarnation, explicitly taught to 
the apostles by Jesus Christ, preached by them as the great 
supernatural fact on which revealed and historical Christianity 
is based, confessed from the beginning by the Roman Church 
and all the apostolic churches together with the churches affili- 
ated to them. 

This is what Peter, inspired by God, confessed at Czesarea 
Philippi when he was christened by this new name of Peter, 
which designated the position to be given to him and his suc- 
cessors in his Roman See, as the principal and indefectible sup- 
port, through an unfailing faith in the genuine doctrine of 
‘Christ, of the whole fabric of the church and Christianity. 

The preaching of the Gospel, or glad tidings of salvation 
through Jesus Christ, presupposes that all men are in need of a 
Saviour, not only on account of the personal and actual sins 
which they are liable to commit, but on account of a fallen state 
of their common nature which is the consequence of the sin of 
Adam, from which they need to be redeemed in order to attain 
heaven, and from which they can only be sawed through the in- 
carnation, obedience, and death of Jesus Christ. 

St. Paul, who was, with St. Peter, the principal teacher of the 
Roman Church, upon which these two apostles “ poured out 
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all their doctrine with their blood,” inculcated this doctrine of 


Original Sin in the most explicit manner in his Epistle to the 
Romans: 


“ Why did Christ, when as yet we were weak, according to the time, die 
for the ungodly? For scarce for a just man will one die: yet perhaps for 
a good man some one would venture to die. But God commendeth his 
charity towards us: because when as yet we were sinners, according to the 


time, Christ died for us... . Wherefore as by one man sin entered into 
this world, and by sin death; and so death passed upon all men in whom 
all have sinned. ... But death reigned from Adam unto Moses, even over 


them that had not sinned after the similitude of the transgression of Adam, 
who is a figure of him that was to come. But not as the offence, so also 
is the gift. For if by the offence of one many have died: much more the 
grace of God and the gift, in the grace of one man Jesus Christ, hath 
abounded unto many. And not as it was by one sin, so also is the gift. For 
the judgment was indeed by one unto condemnation: but the grace is of 
many offences, unto justification. For if by one man’s offence death reign- 
ed through one: much more they who receive abundance of grace, and of 
the gift, and of justice, shall reign in life through one, Jesus Christ. There- 
fore, as by the offence of one, unto all men to condemnation: so also by 
the justice of one, unto all men unto justification of life. For as by the 
disobedience of one man, many were made sinners: so also by the obedi- 
ence of one, many shall be made just ” (Rom. v. 6-19). 


Apart from all questions of criticism and exegesis which can 
be raised concerning the exact rendering of words and phrases 
and their exact sense, in this passage, it is obvious at sight that 
St. Paul teaches the doctrine which has been stated above—that 
is, of Original Sin: a doctrine held by the Synagogue as well as 
by the Christian Church, the vestiges of which are found among 
all nations, which is attested by the whole tradition, Jewish and 
Christian, and, under some theological form or other, confessed 
by all in the present time who call themselves Christians, except 
a small minority on the extreme left. : 

In another Epistle (1 Cor. xv. 21, 22) St. Paul utters a sen- 
tence which may be taken as a summing-up of the whole Chris- 
tian religion: 


“For by a man came death, and by a man the resurrection of the dead. 
And as in Adam all die, so also in Christ all shall be made alive.” 


In the same context the apostle sets forth Adam and Christ 
under the title of the First and the Second Adam, the two heads 
of humanity, through whom Paradise has been lost and regained. 
The earliest Christian writers present the same conception, and 
affirm the doctrine which was afterwards so solemnly defined 
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and universally proclaimed when it was denied by Pelagius. 
Justin, the philosopher and martyr, says: 


“Christ was baptized for the sake of the human race, which through 
Adam had fallen into death and the fraud and seduction of the serpent” 
(Dial. cum Tryph.) : 


Irenzeus : 


“Christ gave salvation to us, that we might receive in Christ Jesus 
what we had lost in Adam ” (Her., 1. iv. c. xviii.) 


Tertullian : 


“In the beginning man was entrapped into breaking the commandment 
of God, and, being given over to death on account of his sin, the entire 
human race, tainted in their descent from him, were made a channel for 
transmitting his condemnation ” (De Jest. Anim., iii.) 


Origen: 


“Every soul which is born in the flesh is polluted by the uncleanness 
of iniquity and sin; wherefore it is said: Job xiv. 4 secundum LXX.) 
No one is pure from uncleanness, not even the infant whose life on the 
earth is of one day” (Homi. xii. in Levit.) 


The Sacrament of Baptism is a witness to the universal faith 
in the doctrine of Original Sin. It testifies to the need of re- 
generation in Christ, on account of the loss of supernatural life 
incurred by the whole human race in the sin of Adam, which is 
only restored by the renovation of the ibid Spirit through the 
grace of the Redeemer. 

The belief in baptism as the Sansenueink of Regeneration was 
equally universal with the belief in the need of the sanctifying 
grace of the Holy Spirit for the purification of the soul from 
original and actual sin and the infusion of a new life by a spirit- 
ual resurrection from the state of death. It is just as evident 
that this doctrine of regeneration through baptism was derived 
from the teaching of the apostles as it is that regeneration by the 
grace of the Holy Spirit was an apostolic doctrine. 

St. Paul fully and at great length teaches the complete abro- 
gation of all Jewish sacraments as inefficacious types and signs, 
so that it is evident 4 priori that no similar sacraments can have 
been instituted in the Christian Church. 

John the Baptist declared that the baptism of Jesus Christ 
would be a baptism as much better than the rite administered 
by him as the Lord himself was superior to his servant and 
precursor. 


“He that sent me to baptize in water said unto me: He upon whom 
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thou shalt see the Spirit descending, and remaining on him, he it is that 
baptizeth with the Holy Ghost” (John i. 33). 


Jesus said to Nicodemus : 


“Unless a man be born of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God ” (ib. iiis 5). 


He said to the apostles : 


“ Go ye into the whole world, and preach the Gospel to every creature. 
He that believeth and zs baptized shall be saved” (Mark xvi. 15, 16). 


St. Peter exhorted the multitude on the Day of Pentecost : 


“Do penance, and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ, for the remission of your sins: and you shall receive the gift of the 
Holy Ghost” (Acts ii. 38.) 


. §t. Paul wrote to Titus: 


“When the goodness and kindness of our Saviour God appeared; not 
by the works of justice which we have done, but by his mercy he saved us, 
by the laver of regeneration, and the renovation of the Holy Ghost” (Tit. 
ili. 4, 5). 

The doctrine of baptism was understood in one, and only one, 
sense in the church, and in the sects which professed to believe 
in the apostolic doctrine, during the earliest age. The argument 
from prescription suffices to prove this. It is proved also from 
the controversy with those heretics who denied remission of 
the more grievous sins to those who fell away after baptism, and 
from the more merciful yet really severe penitential discipline 
of the Catholic Church, as well as from the alleged reasons of 
those Catholics who denied the validity of heretical baptism. 
All take it for granted that regeneration and full remission of 
sins were given in baptism. 

But, besides these proofs, everything which is extant of the 
writings of the earliest age in respect to baptism directly proves 
the same thing. 

Justin Martyr, in his first Apology, thus explains the Chris- 
tian sacrament of baptism : 


“ As many as are persuaded and believe that what we teach and say is 
true, and undertake to be able to live accordingly, are instructed to pray 
and to entreat God with fasting for the remission of their sins that are 
past, we praying and fasting with them. Then they are brought by us_ 
where there is water, and are regenerated in the same manner in which we 
were ourselves regenerated. For, inthe name of God, the Father and Lord 
of the universe, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Spirit, 
they then receive the washing with water. For Christ also said: ‘ Except ye 
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be born again, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven... .’ In or- 
der that we may not remain the children of necessity and of ignorance, but 
may become the children of choice and knowledge, and may obtain in the 
water the. remission of sins formerly committed, there is pronounced over 


him who chooses to be born again, and has repented of his sins, the name 
of God, etc.” (Afol., c. 1xi.) 


So also Clement of Alexandria: 


“He is perfected by the washing—of baptism—alone, and is sanctified 
by the descent of the Spirit? Such is the case. The same also takes 
place in our case, whose exemplar Christ became. Being baptized, we are 
illuminated ; illuminated, we become sons, are made perfect; being made 
perfect, we are made immortal ” (Pedag., 1. i. c. vi.) 


Tertullian says: 


“Happy is the sacrament of our water, in that, by washing away the 
sins of our early blindness, we are set free into eternal life... . The spirit is 
corporeally washed in the waters, and the flesh is in the same spiritually 
cleansed. ... The unction runs carnally, but profits spiritually, in the same 
way as the ac? of baptism itself too is carnal, in that we are plunged in 
water; the effect spiritual, in that we are freed from sins” (De Baft., c. i. 
et passim). “The flesh is washed, that the soul may be cleansed from all 
stains; the flesh is anointed, that the soul may be consecrated; the flesh 
is signed, that the soul may be fortified, etc.” (Res. Carn., c. viii.) 


St. Cyprian writes : 


“ The blessed apostle sets forth and proves that baptism is that wherein 
the old man dies and the new man is born, saying : Hé saved us by the wash- 
ing of regeneration—Tit. iii. 5” (Ep. ad Pomp.) “In baptism remission of 
sins is granted once for all” (De Ofer. et Eleemos., § 2). 


That those who lapsed into sin after baptism could be re- 
stored to grace and obtain forgiveness through the power of the 
keys left to the church by Jesus Christ was universally believed 
in the earliest age by Catholics and by those heretics who de- 


nied the power of the church to remit certain sins and absolve 
certain sinners. 


Tertullian, while still a Catholic, wrote: 


“ That most stubborn foe never gives his malice leisure ; indeed, he is 
then most savage when he fully feels that a man is freed. . . . These poi- 
sons of his, therefore, God foreseeing, although the gate of innocence has 
been shut and fastened up with the bar of baptism, has permitted it still 
to stand somewhat open. In the vestibule he has stationed the second re- 
pentance, which is opened to such as knock. . .. Therefore,since you know 
that after the first bulwarks of the Lord’s baptism there still remains for 
you in confession a second reserve of aid against hell, why do you desert 
your own salvation ?” (De Pen., vii. xii.) 
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St. Cyprian says to the lapsed: 


“I beseech you, most beloved brethren, let each of you confess his sin 
while he who has sinned is still in the world, while his confession can be 
received, while satisfaction and the remission given by priests is acceptable 
to the Lord” (De Lapsis, xxix.) 


Origen: 


“He on whom Jesus has breathed, as he did upon the apostles, and 
who can be known by his fruits to have received the Holy Spirit and to 
have become spiritual, inasmuch as, like a son of God, he is moved by the 
Spirit of God to all those things which reasonably ought to be done ; he 
remits those sins which God would remit, and retains those which are in- 
curable ” (De Orat., xxviii.) 

“If the sinner himself becomes his own accuser, while he accuses him- 
self and confesses, he throws off his sin and at the same time is freed from 
everything which causes disease. Only, consider very diligently 4o whom 
you should confess your sin” (Hom. ii. in Ps, xxxvit.) 


It is not necessary to go into a more minute and complete 
examination of the early tradition concerning the number and 
nature of the sacraments. The apostolicand primitive doctrine of 
sacramental grace being once proved identical with the Catholic 
doctrine of a later age, the rest is easily settled, and reference 
can be made to books treating of each particular sacrament by 
itself. The exposition we have given of the original and genu- 
ine Christian idea of baptism suffices to establish the sacramental 
principle as the basis of the genuine and Catholic doctrine of the 
justification, sanctification, and salvation of individual believers 
through the grace of Christ applied by the Holy Spirit. The 
new birth of regeneration, through a sacrament committed to an 
apostolic priesthood, which can only be lawfully administered 
and received in the true church, initiates the Christian life with- 
in the society of this true church, under its jurisdiction which is 
symbolized by the keys given to the church in the person of St. 
Peter. The same sacramental principle must pervade the whole 
Christian system, and all its sacraments must be generically simi- 
lar. 

There is one, however, having a specific difference from all 
the rest which places it high above them all, inasmuch as Jesus 
Christ, who is only virtually present by his divine operation in 
the others, is really and substantially present in this one. More- 
over, this sacrament is also a Sacrifice, and from relation to it 
the Christian priesthood in all its grades derives its special cha- 
racter. It was the chief privilege accorded to the believer who 
had been baptized and confirmed, on the earth, as a foretaste of 
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the celestial banquet awaiting him in the kingdom of God. Sin 
excluded him from it; penance and absolution, of which extreme 
unction is a supplement, restored him to its enjoyment; holy 
order conferred the character of priesthood, which consists 
chiefly of power to consecrate and offer the Sacrifice of Christ's 
Body and Blood; the sanctity of marriage is derived from the 
supernatural union between Christ and his spouse the Church, 
of which the Holy Eucharist is the principal sign, pledge, and 
medium. This admirable sacrament is a synopsis of all faith and 
religion. Christ is in it, as our Sacrifice and our Life, either in 
figure or reality. If it is a bare sign, representing his body and 
blood sacrificed for us, and the spiritual union with him effected 
by a living faith, then the great act of Christian worship in the 
apostolic and primitive church was only a commemorative ob- 
lation, and the sacramental grace of communion was merely a 
virtual and operative presence of Christ. But if it is really the 
Body and Blood of the Lord, then Jesus Christ is really offered 
to God and received by the communicant in the Holy Eucha- 
rist. 

The passages relevant to the topic in the Gospels and other 
canonical books are too familiar to all to need citation. In their 
literal and high sense they confessedly contain the Catholic doc- 
trine. The question is respecting the way in which they were 
understood by those who came immediately after the apostles 
and the Christians of the apostolic age. A great deal of evidence 
has been given in previous articles of this series, and in others on 
the Tradition of the Church of Jerusalem, showing the primitive 
doctrine of the Holy Eucharist as a sacrifice and a sacrament. 
We will add* now afew citations proving that this doctrine was 
identical with the Catholic doctrine of later ages—viz., the doc- 
trine of the Real Presence. 

St. Ignatius says of the heretics called Docete : 

“They abstain from the Eucharist and the prayer (z., the Liturgy), 
because they do not confess that the Eucharist is the flesh of our Saviour 


Jesus Christ, which suffered for our sins, which the Father in his benignity 
raised to life again ” (Ep. ad Smyrn., c. vii.) 


St. Justin Martyr: 


“ And this food is called among us the Eucharist, of which no one is al- 
lowed to partake but the man who believes that the things which we teach 
are true, and who has been washed with the washing that is for the remis- 
sion of sins and for regeneration, and who is so living as Christ has en- 
joined. For not as common bread and common drink do we receive these ; 
but in like manner as Jesus Christ our Saviour, having been made flesh by 
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the word of God, had both flesh and blood for our salvation, so likewise 
have we been taught that the food which is blessed by the prayer of his 
word, and from which our blood and flesh by transmutation are. nourished, 
is the flesh and blood of that Jesus who was made flesh ” (1 Afol., c. Ixvi.) 


St. lrenzeus: 


“ Giving directions to his disciples to offer to God the first-fruits of his 
own created things—not as if he stood in need of them, but that they 
might be themselves neither unfruitful nor ungrateful—he took that, cre- 
ated thing, bread, and gave thanks, and said, 7’zs zs my body. And the cup, 
likewise, which is part of that creation to which we belong, he confessed to 
be his blood, and taught the New Oblation of the New Covenant; which 
the church receiving from the apostles, offers to God throughout all the 
world, to him who gives us as the means of subsistence the first-fruits of his 
own gifts in the New Testament, concerning which Malachi, among the 
twelve prophets, thus spoke beforehand: / have no pleasure in you, saith the 
Lord omnipotent, and I will not accept sacrifice at your hands. For from the 
rising of the sun unto the going down of the same, my name ts glorified among 
the Gentiles, and in every place incense ts offered to my name, and a pure sacrt- 
fice; for great is my name among the Gentiles, satth the Lord omntpotent 
(Mal. i. 10, 11), indicating in the plainest manner, by these words, that the 
former people shall indeed cease to make offerings to God, but that in 
every place sacrifice shall be offered to him, and that a pure‘one; and his 
name is glorified among the Gentiles. .. . 

“The Oblation of the church, therefore, which the Lord gave instruc- 
tions to be offered throughout all the world, is accounted with God a pure 
sacrifice, and is acceptable to him; .. . and the Lord, wishing us to offer 
it in all simplicity and innocence, did express himself thus: 7herefore, when 
thou offerest thy gift upon the altar, and shalt remember that thy brother hath 
aught against thee, leave thy gift before the altar,and go thy way, first be 
reconciled to thy brother, and then return and offer thy gift (Matt. v. 23, 24). 
. .. And the class of oblations in general has not been set aside; for there 
were both oblations there, and there are oblations here. Sacrifices there 
were among the people; sacrifices there are, too, in the church; but the 
species alone has been changed, inasmuch as the offering is now made, not 
by slaves, but by freemen. .. . 

“For it behooves us to make an Oblation to God, and in all things to 
be found grateful to God our maker, in a pure mind, and in faith without 
hypocrisy, in well-grounded hope, in fervent love, offering the first-fruits 
of his own created things. And the church alone offers this Pure Oblation 
to the Creator, offering to him with giving of thanks from his creation. 
But the Jews do not offer thus ; for their hands are full of blood; for they 
have not received THE WORD WHO IS OFFERED TO GOD (a/, through whom 
it is offered to God).* Nor, again, do any of the conventicles of the here- 
tics. .. . Howcan they be consistent with themselves when they say that 
the bread over which thanks have been given is the Body of their Lord, 
and the cup his Blood, if they do not call himself the Son of the Cre- 
ator of the world, that is, his Word? . . . Then, again, how can they say 


* The first reading is adopted by Massuet, the great Catholic commentator on Irenzus, 
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that the flesh, which is nourished with the Body of the Lord and with 
his Blood, goes to corruption, and does not partake of life? Let them, 
therefore, either alter their opinion or cease from offering the things just 
mentioned. But our opinion is in accordance with the Eucharist, and the 
Eucharist in turn establishes our opinion. For we offer to him his own, 
announcing consistently the union of the Flesh and the Spirit. For as the 
bread, which is produced from the earth, when it receives the invocation 
of God, zs no longer common bread, but the Eucharist, consisting of two reali- 
ties, earthly and heavenly, so also our bodies, when they receive the Eu- 
charist, are no longer corruptible, having the hope of resurrection to 
eternity ” (Adv. Her., |. iv. cc. xvii. xviii.) 


St. Cyprian, in his Testimonies against the Jews, proposes 
twenty-four theses to be proved. The tenthis, “that a New Law 
was to be given”; the sixteenth, “that the ancient sacrifice 
should be made void, and a new one should be celebrated "— 
proved chiefly from the prophecy of Malachi; the seventeenth, 
“that the old priesthood should cease, and a new priest should 
come who should be for ever ”’—by which he intends to desig- 
nate Christ as the founder of a new line of priests after the order 
of Melchisedech, as is manifest from the text and many other 
passages in his writings. He continually affirms that there is 
a priesthood in the church appointed by God in which bishops 
hold the chief place under one president, the Roman pontiff; that 
this priesthood has no lawful existence outside of the Catholic 
Church; and that it is a part of the office of the priesthood to 
offer the Sacrifice of the New Law, which is the Body.and Blood 
of Christ, and to give the same sacramentally to the faithful. 


“When he (the. Lord) says that not even the least things are done 
without God's will, does any one think that the highest and greatest things 
are done in God’s church either without God’s knowledge or permission, 
and that priests—that is, his stewards—are not ordained by his decree?” 
(Ep. ad Cornel. con. Heret.) 

“ Since some, either by ignorance or simplicity in sanctifying the cup of 
the Lord, and in ministering to the people, do not do that which Jesus 
Christ, our Lord and God, the founder and teacher of this Sacrifice, did and 
taught, I have thought it as well a religious as a necessary thing to write 
to you this letter. . 

“ Alsoin the priest Melchisedech we see prefigured the sacrament of the 
Sacrifice of the Lord. .. . And that Melchisedech bore a type of Christ 
the Holy Spirit declares in the Psalms, saying from the person of the 
Father to the Son: Before the morning star I begat thee: thou art a priest 
Sor ever after the order of Melchisedech ; which order is surely this coming 
from that sacrifice and thence descending; that Melchjsedech was a priest 
of the most high God; that he offered bread and wine; that he blessed 
Abraham. For who is more a priest of the most high God than our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who offered a sacrifice to God the Father, and offered that 
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very same thing which Melchisedech offered—that is, bread and wine, ¢o 
wit, his Body and Blood? ... 

“In Isaiah also the Holy Spirit testifies the same thing concerning the 
Lord’s Passion, saying: Wherefore are thy garments red, and thy apparel as 
from the treading of the wine-press full and well trodden? Can water make 
garments red, or is it water in the wine-press which is trodden by the feet 
or pressed out by the press? Assuredly, therefore, mention is made of 
wine, that the Lord's blood may be understood, and that which was afterwards 
manifested in the cup of the Lord might be foretold by the prophets who an- 
nounced it, The treading, also, and pressure of the wine-press is repeatedly 
dwelt on; because just as the drinking of wine cannot be attained to unless 
the bunch of grapes be first trodden and pressed, so neither could we drink 
the Blood of Christ unless Christ had first been trodden on and pressed, and 
had first drunk the cup of which he should also give believers to drink... . 

“If Jesus Christ, our Lord and God, is himself the Chief Priest of God 
the Father, and has commanded this to be done in commemoration of him- 


self, certainly that priest truly discharges the office of Christ who imitates - 


that which Christ did; and he then offers a true and full sacrifice in the 
church to God the Father when he proceeds to offer it according to what 
he sees Christ himself to. have offered” (Zp. ad Cecil. de Sacram. 
Cal. Dom.) 

“ As the prayer goes forward we ask and say, Géve us this day our daily 
bread. And this may be understood both spiritually and literally, because 
either way of understanding it is rich in divine usefulness to our salvation. 
For Christ is the bread of life; and this bread does not belong to all men, 
but it is ours. And according as we say Our Father, because he is the 
Father of those who understand and believe, so also we call it our bread, 
because Christ is the bread of those who are in union with his body. And 
we ask that this bread should be given to us daily, that we who are in 
Christ and daily receive the Eucharist for the food of salvation may not, 
by the interposition of some heinous sin, by being prevented, as withheld 
and not communicating, from partaking of the heavenly bread, be separated 
from Christ’s body, as he himself predicts and warns: J am (the bread of 
life which came down from heaven. If any man eat of my bread, he shall live 
for ever: and the bread which I will give is my flesh for the life of the world. 
When, therefore, he says that whoever shall eat of his bread shall live for 
ever, as it is manifest that those who partake of his Body and receive the 
Eucharist by the right of Communion are living, so, on the other hand, we 
must fear and pray lest any one who, being withheld from communion, is 
separate from Christ’s Body should remain at a distance from salvation ; 
as he himself threatens and says: Uniess ye eat the Flesh of the Son of Man, 
and drink his Blood, ye shall have no life in you. And therefore we ask that 
our bread—that is, Christ—may be given to us daily, that we who abide 
and live in Christ may not depart from his sanctification and body” (De 
Orat. Dom.) 


That there can be no lawful priesthood, no authoritative 
teaching, no lawful administration of sacraments, no real church, 
outside of the strict, ecclesiastical unity of the One, Catholic 


——— = = 
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Church, is continually affirmed by St. Cyprian, as we have for- 
merly proved by citations. One more may suffice in this place: 


“Whoever he may be, and whatever he may be, he who is not in the 
church of Christ is not a Christian. Although he may boast himself, and 
announce his philosophy or eloquence with lofty words, yet he who has 
not maintained brotherly love or ecclestastical unity has lost even what he 
previously had been. Unless he seems to you to be a bishop, who—when a 
bishop has been made in the church by sixteen co-bishops—strives by 
bribery to be made an adulterous and extraneous bishop by the hands of 
deserters ; and although ¢here zs one church, divided by Christ throughout the 
whole world into many members, and also one episcopate diffused through a har- 
monious multitude of many bishops; in spite of God’s tradition, in spite of 
the combined and everywhere compacted unity of the Catholic Church, is 
endeavoring to make a human church, and is sending his new apostles 
through very many cities, that he may establish some new foundations of 
. his own appointment” (Z/. ad Anton., xxiv.) 


The doctrinal authority of the church as the proximate rule of 
faith is indissolubly connected with this idea of strict ecclesiastical 
unity. This is evident in itself, and abundant proofs have here- 
tofore been given that this was the ancient way of conceiving the 
idea of the faith in its objective sense—viz., as something commit- 
ted to, and transmitted by, the Teaching Church in a sure and 
unerring manner. We add one more citation from Origen, the 
peculiar value of which, on account of the known character of 
this great man, need not be enlarged upon: 


“Therefore, inasmuch as many among those who profess to believe in 
Christ disagree, not only in lesser and the least matters, but also in 
great and the very greatest ones—that is, either concerning God, or con- 
cerning the Lord Jesus Christ, or concerning the Holy Spirit ; and not only 
concerning these, but concerning other beings also, who are creatures, to 
wit, either concerning the Dominations or the holy Virtues—it seems to 
be necessary for this reason first of all to lay down a certain line anda 
manifest rule in regard to every one of these topics, and then afterwards to 
investigate also other things. For as we have ceased to seek among all 
those Greeks and barbarians who in great numbers have promised to show 
it to us, but have given instead only assertions of their own false opinions, 
the truth, from the time when we have believed that Christ is the Son of 
God and have been persuaded that we must learn this truth from him: so, 
also, as there are many who think that the opinions which they hold are 
the doctrines of Christ, and some of these hold opinions which are diverse 
from those of the men who preceded them, but the ecclestastical preaching 
handed down by the order of succession from the apostles is preserved, and is 
permanent even to the present time in the churches ; that alone is to be believed 


as the truth which in no point varies from the eccléiastical and apostolic 
tradition” (Pertarchon, i. 2). 


This rule of Origen, which is indisputably the same rule fol- 
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lowed by all the early Catholic writers, shows the demonstrative 
value of the testimonies we have cited from their works and the 
greater number which we have omitted for the sake of brevity, 
in proving that the doctrines taught by them had always been 
held in the church, unaltered, since the days of the apostles. 
They are not proclaiming private and personal opinions, but de- 
claring what they have received, and what is everywhere receiv- 
ed, as the teaching of their predecessors, who received it from 
the apostolic founders of the churches. Moreover, the language 
of the apostolic writings is itself similar in all respects to their 
own in regard to the great matters under discussion. It can be 
understood in their sense, it is most easily and naturally and har- 
moniously interpreted in thesame sense. All the doctrinal state- 
ments in the apostolic and the early ecciesiastical writings match 
each other in texture, quality, and color. Their comparison is 
like the placing side by side separate pieces of some costly stuff 
which show that they have all been cut off from the same bale 
of goods or have come from the same fabric. 

The doctrines which relate directly to God, those which are 
called the doctrines of grace, and the ecclesiastical doctrines re- 
specting the church, the hierarchy, and the sacraments, are all in- 
terwoven together, they make parts of one system, they rest on 
the same foundation and have one origin. Nowhere is there the 
faintest trace of that pale, disembodied spectre, that ghost of 
Christianity, which is regarded by many sincere and estimable 
men as the evangelical system. lt is vain to search for it among 
the graveyards of the first centuries. The illusion flies before 
pursuit and vanishes from every place where it is sought. There 
is no such thing in ancient historical Christianity. 

We are admonished to draw to a close without further delay. 
In our firm conviction, it is demonstrated that one who is not 
prepared to fall back on pure rationalism must believe that salva- 
tion for the human race and each individual belonging to it is to 
be found in Christ alone through the regeneration of the Holy 
Spirit ; and that one who believes this is bound for the same rea- 
sons to confess also that this salvation is only in the Catholic 
Church, through her faith and sacraments- 

In conclusion we must add one word for the benefit of those 
who, looking at the Christian Idea of the Fall and the Redemp- 
tion of man only through the dark, cloudy atmosphere of Luthe- 
ran and Calvinistic doctrines, are repelled by its unreasonable 
aspect, and disposed to fall back upon pure rationalism or give 


up the search for truth in discouragement. The doctrine of ex- 
VOL, XXXVI,—32 
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clusive salvation through Christ, his faith, and his religion, can- 
not be correctly apprehended without taking into consideration 
that universal mercy and grace of God which overflows the ap- 
pointed boundaries of divine institutions. And, again, the doc- 
trine that all men are in a lost condition through the transgres- 
sion of their first common head, from which they are redeemed 
only by the grace of their second head, the Lord Jesus Christ, so 
that natural reason and virtue do not suffice, but a supernatural 
revelation and grace are necessary, cannot any better be correctly 
apprehended without a key to the mystery, which Catholic theo- 
logy can alone furnish. It is necessary, namely, to understand 
the distinction between that gratuitous, supernatural destiny of 
rational creatures accomplished in the immediate vision of God, 
and the one demanded by the exigency of nature, in respect to 
which nature suffices to itself in due dependence from its Au- 
thor. 

Let not any one suppose that the Catholic theology consists 
only in a certain number of doctrines held by Protestants with 
the addition of a few more positive dogmas. Protestantism has 
lapsed into rationalism by just and necessary sequence from its 
own principles, and by a just reaction against its dogmas. There 
is no way out of the difficulty by means of a modification of its 
doctrines. Tincture of Catholicism or Tincture of Rationalism 
will not combine with it to make the truth. No form of it can 
be reconciled with either history or reason. On the contrary, 
the Catholic religion is both historicaland reasonable. But those 
who have been thrown off into rationalism and scepticism can 
only find out this fact by studying carefully both the historical 
evidence that the Catholic Church is from Christ, who is from 
God, and also the rational exposition of its doctrines as contain- 
ed in sound theology and sound philosophy. This is precisely 
what the Successor of St. Peter in the nineteenth century, con- 
tinuing the preaching of his predecessors of the first two centu- 
ries, is continually exhorting all men to do who have an upright 
mind and are seeking for the Truth. 
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A LEGEND OF CHRISTMAS EVE. 


As a child the world’s Redeemer 
Clasps his Mother’s hand to-night, 
And his infant brow is shining 
With that radiance, softly bright, 
Making once in Bethlehem’s stable cold and darkness fire and 
light. 


As a child among the children 
Of his Father’s house he stands 
When the Christmas-trees are kindled 
By the busy angels’ hands: 
Swiftly on glad mission speeding, to and fro, the white-winged 
bands. 


Echoeth through the courts of Heaven 
Sound of unchecked childish mirth, 
Keeping, with a soft-voiced clamor, 
Holy day of happy birth 
When a child, to win man’s loving, came the Lord of Heaven to 
earth. 


Stands his tree among the others, 
Tall and strong and very fair ; 
Sweetest scent of earthly forests 
Filling all the heavenly air, 
Lifting, as it were, in incense, grateful earth’s adoring prayer. 


But scarce lighted are the tapers 
On the Christ-child’s cross-boughed tree, 
And the angels, as they pass it, 
Scarcely seem its want to see 
Through the myriad lights that sparkle like the sun upon the sea. 


And the hosts of little children, 
Happy-hearted, scarcely mark 
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In the light of Jesus’ smiling 
That his tree alone is dark ; 
That where lights should burn the brightest, shineth but the 
tiniest spark. 


Till one little soul that, nestling 
Lovingly at Mary’s feet— 
Finding thought of earthly mother 
In her hand’s caresses sweet— 
Questioning words of childish wonder doth with grieving heart 
repeat : 


“ Why hath none our Lord’s tree lighted ?”’ 
Soft he speaketh, unafraid. 
Then unto him Mary answering : 
“ Tender heart, be not dismayed, 
‘Though thy tree like star be gleaming, and my Son’s seem dark 
with shade. 


“ All thy tapers God’s dear angels 
Set with heavenly love aglow, 
But the flames my Son’s to kindle 
Must be born on earth below, 
Must ascend from each soul’s altar bought with love so long ago. 


“ Every thought of him uprising 
From a loving human heart 
Swift shall make dark-seeming taper 
Into golden shining start ; 
So he wills his earthly brothers in his Christmas shall have part. 


“ Every kindly thought for others, 
Every loving action wrought, 
Every sigh of soul’s contrition, 
Shall with kindling flame be fraught, 
And the burning candles symbol earthly love in deed and 
thought. 


“ Lonely were my Son in heaven, 
And his Heart unsatisfied, 
Did to-night amid earth’s gladness 
Rise no thought of Him that died, 
Rise no thought of her that worshipped Bethlehem’s manger 
straw beside. 
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“ Royal gifts to men he giveth, 
And his angels on them wait ; 
But the Lord of men and angels 
Chooseth ever humblest state, 
And in lowliest heart that loves him seeks his own love’s thirst 
to sate. 


“So he chooseth that not angels 
Light to-night his Christmas-tree : 
Heavenly service for his brothers, 
For himself earth’s charity ; 
And the brightness of his Christmas measure of earth’s love 
shall be.” 


On the Christ-child’s tree the tapers 
With a glow, e’er deep’ning, shine— 
Prayers of grateful heart ascending, 
Sin o’erthrown in some soul’s shrine, 
Loving thought in noble action grown more like to love divine. 


Then the Christ-child, smiling softly, 
Gazeth in his Mother’s eyes, 
Listening to the angels’ singing 
Sounding through the starlit skies. 
“ Gloria in excelsis Deo ’’—as of old the strong words rise. 


With the song of angels mingling 
Earth’s glad Christmas harmony, 
And the Peace of God descending 
In hearts warm with charity, 
While far down the streets of jasper shines the Christ-child’s 
Christmas-tree. 
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A FEW letters were exchanged—fewer, through Margaret’s 
prudence, than Edmond’s wishes would have dictated, and al- 
most ceasing during Lent. At Easter, however, he received one 
that made up for all. During a “ mission” held in Chicago Mar- 
garet’s period of thought and prayer had culminated in the 
decision that she must be a Catholic, but of this she had been 
unwilling to speak until fully assured that she was answering to 
her conscience only. She had been receiving instruction during 
the latter part of Lent, and now wrote to ask his prayers for her 
at her baptism at Easter. 

Edmond’s first impulse would have carried him to be present 
at the holy ordinance; but self-denial, now becoming a second 
nature, restrained him, and he contented himself for all outward 
expression with a letter that made Margaret say after reading it, 
“Well for me that ¢hzs did not govern my decision.” For his 
unspoken feeling glowed on every impulsive page, and he stood 
fully betrayed to her now, though he thought himself silent still. 

On Low Sunday a missionary who compassed the Gruenwald 
settlement once in six months came around to it, and Edmond 
again confessed and received. It was his duty and pleasure to 
convey the good father a part of the distance to the next station, 
and on the way made a full confidence of his wishes and difh- 
culties. “If your own admiration has not over-drawn this 
young woman,” said the priest, “ you will do well to marry as 
soon as a support is assured you. She will consent to share 
your rude life and speedily help you rise above it. But do not 
be rash. In any case you are both young enough to wait, and 
a good many obstacles before marriage are a-great help to hap- 
piness in causing people to ignore trivial difficulties after it.” 
“Ought I to speak now, or shall I still maintain this painful 
silence?” asked Edmond. “There can be no wrong, since your 
friend is a Catholic, in declaring your hopes and wishes concern- 
ing her, especially as you are in danger of having deeply en- 
listed her own feelings,” said the priest ; “and you might be in 
such event wrong to withhold them, leaving her to uncertainty 
or trial, as a modest woman fears to give her love unsought. But 
do not seek any pledge or bond from her. If your mutual at- 
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tachment is not strong enough to bear delay it had better fail, 
and no pledge would then bea safeguard, but, on the contrary, 
an odious bond. And in this, as in all else, seek chiefly to fulfil 
the will of God.” 

One thing alone prevented Edmond from putting the priest’s 
advice into immediate execution. If Margaret had been reti- 
cent as to her religious feelings before her baptism, her reserve 
on these subjects vanished now. Beautiful letters came up to 
Gruenwald, full of a happiness that seemed too holy to disturb ; 
and, awed by an experience that he was content thus to share, 
Edmond forbore to hint at his own “ selfishness,” as he named 
it to himself. Indeed, in the full, pure confidence of this woman 
his own soul seemed to grow, and his replies cheered and 
strengthened her in their sympathy. No happier days can come 
to man or woman than those in which they forget themselves 
for the love of God. 

And now busy working days were hard upon them. Plant- 
ing and weeding, and the hardest manual labor that Edmond had 
ever known, made rest at night sweet even on his rude bed, and 
the long, toilsome days cut the very nights short. 

Margaret’s summer terms were always the hardest, for the pre- 
parations for the fall promotions were then most oppressive, and 
the warm weather often came on with violence. Glad was she 
on a Friday afternoon in July to lock her desk for a two months’ 
rest. To Edmond’s dismay he had not been able to make any 
suitable arrangement for Margaret’s visit, but before this became 
an embarrassment he was relieved in one way by Margaret's 
own second thought. It had been in real innocence and unsel- 
fishness that she had offered to come, and much later it suddenly 
occurred to her to think of the people at Gruenwald and what 
construction they would put upon it. Before the blush that this 
brought to her cheek had subsided she had written excuses to 
Edmond declining the visit. It gave him relief, from the same 
fear that Margaret would be placed in a false position in refer- 
ence to himself, but it required more than the energy of his out- 
door work to drive away the disappointment that he felt. 

Margaret went steadily to some sewing that she had to ac- 
complish—clothing to be finished for the coming fall; but the 
loan of use of a sewing-machine in the absence from town of a 
neighbor during the summer completed the task only too soon 
for Margaret’s mood, and there were three days of comparative 


inoccupation in which Margaret put some severe questions to 
herself. 
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Compelled to face her own feelings toward: Edmond, fright- 
ened at having given her heart unasked, yet suspicious, from his 
own repressed feelings, of their existence, without understanding 
his silence, the girl often blushed and sought to occupy her 
thoughts in every other way. One day in her searching self-ex- 
amination, trying to see if there were any sin in it, she laid the 
matter fully before God in a visit to church, asking only that his 
will be done. 

With a peculiarly light heart she returned home, to find Mrs. 
Barbour seized with sudden illness that for the next ten days 
fully occupied Margaret, on whom devolved the double duty of 
nursing and keeping the house. About the middle of August, as 
the landlady was slowly rallying and feebly taking part again in 
the housework, Margaret was rather startled by an announce- 
ment from her. “I must go away,” said she ; “ the doctor says I 
must—says I’m all ‘run down,’ and if I mean to build up I must 
do it outside o’ these walls, ’n I’ve been thinking ’tif I c’n get 
Nancy Page to run this house f'r a fortnight I s'll go off up to 
the woods and see that young man ’t lives like a bear, ’f he'll 
have me, and live wild awhile myself. There’s nowhere else to 
go, for I haven’t a soul west o’ Connecticut to look to except 
you, Maggie, ’n you'll have te go to take care o’ me, and we'll 
carry up enough to pay for everything ’t ‘ll really cost him, and 
between us we'll contrive to save as much trouble as we’ll make.” 

Mrs. Barbour had clearly been thinking, and to the point, 
with very imperfect material that she had fished from both young 
people rather than received as communication from either. 
Certainly there could be no impropriety in receiving an elderly 
friend at Gruenwald in Edmond’s own house, and, coming as an 
invalid, Margaret’s presence as nurse, companion, or friend was 
natural. So one beautiful August afternocn, the matter having 
been settled by correspondence, Edmond postponed the mowing 
of his last field, set his man at other work, and went down to the 
Gruenwald station, glad, in spite of his extreme misgivings about 
their comfort, to meet his best friends among women in America. 

There was near Mrs. Barbour’s an auction-room, in which 
that good woman might have often been seen on a Saturday 
morning, as she returned from market, looking out for bargains 
that she by close watching often secured. She was shrewd, and 
the auctioneer often favored her as an old customer; and now, in 
view of several things that she turned over in Her own mind, she 
had purchased there and brought up with her a nice bedstead. 
Emptying a straw-filled mattress of last year’s use, now ready for 
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renewal, she packed it with a pair of pillows and some bedding, 
and despatched it on the freight-car with her trunk, shared in the 
packing room with Margaret, and a barrel of provisions, deli- 
cacies in comparison to Edmond’s usual fare, pretended to be 
necessary for her own use. ; 

To the small crowd assembled at the Gruenwald station the 
good woman appeared the invalid that she had been, and the 
bringing of the bed furthermore removed any thought that 
could have connected the visit of her attendant with Edmond 
particularly, she needed so much care and luxury. 

“You see, young man, I’ve took up my bed and walked, like 
the Bible cripple!” was Mrs. Barbour’s greeting to Edmond, 
whose growing stock of English failed to compass the phrase, 
and who was occupied in solving the problem of conveying so 
many people and goods over the two miles of rough road in his 
ox-cart. Margaret insisted on walking, “ tired of sitting so many 
hours on the train,” and Mrs. Barbour on the trunk, with the sec- 
tions of bedstead and the bedding, were all that could be convey- 
ed at one trip. The barrel must wait for another day and trip. 

A strange world opened upon these city women. After afew 
rods, passing the station and a building that combined the 
blacksmith’s shop, grocery, and post-office of this region, the 
road struck into woods whose growth was nearly primeval. It 
belonged only to the railway company, whose uses thus far re- 
quired but the few cleared acres lying immediately about the 
station, and, held in reserve for more extended business, it was 
for no individual’s interest to clear. 

A panorama of rich, varied foliage above and a dense tangle 
of undergrowth below.stretched out before them for nearly 
three-quarters of a mile. Then a turn of the road brought them 
upon one of the settlements, and again a plunge into nearly un- 
broken forest. After the heat and dust of the city, and the noise 
and whirl of the railway, the contrast was so extreme, the picture 
so beautiful, that an involuntary hush fell upon them. At inter- 
vals gleams from the sun, now low in the west, would throw a 
golden hue upon the green, and a bum and whirr of insect-life 
or murmur of some wood’s brook alone broke the silence, or 
seemed rather to blend with it. ; 

Then they came to a larger stream, and so rude a bridge 
crossed it that Mrs. Barbour preferred to dismount rather than 
risk the jolting and pitching of the cart, which was extreme, in 
crossing it. Another half-mile through woods again, and just as 
both women were perceiving their fatigue they came out of the 
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thick growth to an opening which presented a picture that drew 
forth their enthusiastic exclamations. “How beautiful!” said 
Margaret, with flushed face and sparkling eyes. “O my!” 
was Mrs. Barbour’s sententious praise. 

The woods from which they were emerging belted the foot 
of a low hill near whose base they stood ; other hills, higher and 
more abrupt, but picturesquely grouped, were more distant, and 
showed three ravine-like valleys opening away between them, 
these in a northeasterly direction. To northwest and quite near 
rose a series of rocks, half-hill, half-cliff, just now a luxurious 
tangle of wild growth and rock-faces alternately, and, though it 
shut away all distance for a portion of the horizon, it was de- 
lightfully suggestive of shelter. To the westward a few cleared 
acres intervened, and then the ever-present forest closed the 
circle again. 4 

Between the low hill and the cliff that suggested shelter lay 
a pasture from which the hay had just been mown ; but this level 
was so small that a log-house crowning the knoll or little hill- 
top seemed to lie at the very foot of the rocks in cosey protec- 
tion. It was a larger house and far more neatly built than many 
hereabouts, and Hans Werber had truly some eye for beauty in 
adding a wing or large bay-window to eastward, and in the angle 
formed by it and the house-front had constructed a rustic 
veranda, whose supports rising from the ground were draped in 
vines clinging gracefully and trained in festoons between at the 
top of the posts. This natural cornice was striking indeed. A 
bit of ornamentation over the doorway on the south side was 
well enough carven and in harmony with an arched rustic win- 
dow-frame over a window on the same side, and a well-executed 
date of the year of its construction, set in the gable, completed 
the most striking details of a picturesque building, apart from 
the neat placing and finishing of its heavy timber corners. 

The stumps which usually marred the cleared portions were 
now hidden by the beauty of ripening harvests, and the distance 
behind the house to northward glowed in lights from the sunset. 
The cliffs kept the sun’s rays from the house for a. part of the 
afternoon, but the barn, lying more to north and east, caught 
these late beams and in itself made a pleasing addition to the 
house on the knoll. A line of fencing, along which a vine was 
growing, made a pretty foreground to right, and a well and its 
sweep to left completed the picture. 

They paused a few moments to enjoy it, and admiration grew 
with every new perception. But Edmond’s face grew sad. As 
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if by intuition he felt how terrible an anti-climax was before 
them, and the more~beautiful the exterior appeared the more 
‘painful he knew that the inner contrast would be. 

And so it was. “We wanted to turn round and run right 
out doors again and stay with the squirrels,” said Mrs. Barbour 
afterwards in description. 

The interior consisted of a large single room; for the smaller 
room, built on and unfinished by Hans Werber, had not yet had 
a door cut to connect it with the large apartment. The window 
at the front, with another at the west, were the only ones, and 
the north end of the room farthest from the entrance was nearly 
.dark at all times and occupied with six bunks or berths in tiers 
of three. There, too, aclumsy ladder placed beyond the chimney 
led to the loft above, taking space uselessly from its position, 
and everywhere marks of untidiness prevailed. The long bench 
and few stools that served for seats, as well as the table, were 
spotted with grease-marks, new and old, so that the women hesi- 
tated to sit upon them; no sign of towel or white cloth was visi- 
ble, and soon it was clear that Beta’s dish-washing was effected 
without either, as without soap. The longer they looked the 
worse such details became in discovery. 

Beta was old and must always have been dull or deficient in 
intellect. She showed little interest in the arrival, and went on 
preparing the supper for Edmond and the hired man without 
thought of an extra allowance until Edmond discovered and 
corrected the error. The meal concluded, and dishes washed by 
a summary process of dipping, the poor old creature hastened to 
her loft for the night, while Edmond, aided by Jacob, the hired 
man, set up the bedstead and filled the straw bed, and then re- 
treated for the night to the barn, where the hay was quite as 
comfortable as in the bunks. 

Rest for Mrs. Barbour was almost necessary, as she was 
really tired from her journey and worse than fatigued by the 
untidiness. 

The day began at an early hour with old Beta’s descent and 
preparation for breakfast. Edmond, coming softly to the door 
for fear of disturbing his guests, found both of them alert and 
refreshed by the sleep begun at so early an hour. A shade of 
embarrassment hanging over the party was dispelled by seeing 
old Beta, after disposing of her dishes, as the night before, leave 
the house as if the labors of the day were over. Margaret, 
timidly inquiring if any little changes or cleaning they might 
make would hurt Beta’s feelings, brought out the truth that the 
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old creature had gone to the woods to amuse herself, according 
to custom, until near dinner-time, and that she had no sensibilities 
to be injured by any labors of theirs about the house. 

At the thought of a housekeeper’s morning toils being con- 
cluded by, instead of commencing with, breakfast, so keen a 
sense of the ludicrous overcame Mrs. Barbour that her pent-up 
feelings of dismay and abhorrence vanished in this, as she broke 
out in a peal of laughter that became contagious, and the house 
rang with the merriment of three people who had been suffering 
silently before. Edmond confessed to his distress having been 
increased tenfold at the thought of their sharing or even seeing 
it. Mrs. Barbour and Margaret entered freely into a discussion 
of simple measures of improvement, and Edmond, without farther 
apology, hastened to the hay-field, greatly relieved, to the last 
day’s haymaking. With ample assistance it would have been a 
small matter, but with Jacob’s aid alone the day was likely to be 
consumed. 

Hardly was Edmond outside the door when Mrs. Barbour 
mapped out a scale of labor within that would have daunted a 
less vigorous person than Margaret, to which the latter lent her- 
self with that enthusiasm that accompanies the visible results of 
toil. There was an amount of picking up and clearing out of 
accumulated rubbish to which Mrs. Barbour was not equal, but 
while Margaret attacked the enemy on this side the elder woman 
could not remain idle. Seeming to gather strength with interest, 
Mrs. Barbour sat down to a scouring of tin with the aid of 
some grease and wood-ashes, with which she supplied as well as 
possible the total want of soap in the establishment. To have 
seen the veteran housekeeper in action then, with expressive 
muscular indications of nostril and mouth, would have suggested 
the old figure of “the war-horse scenting battle afar off.” 

The warfare was fairly begun, Mrs. Barbour still scouring, 
Margaret standing on the table with turbaned head, striving to 
detach cobwebs and dust overhead with a broom of brush, when 
a large, well-made man entered the door without other ceremony 
than an admonitory knock. 

“ Heavens and earth!” said Mrs. Barbour nervously, “ com- 
pany so quick?” when to her dismay the large gentleman, bowing, 
replied in admirable English: “ Not at all; a servant, not a visi- 
tor. I am Herr Brenner’s friend, Dr. Klein, and he thought as 
I was to pass the railway I might perhaps bring ffom the station 
a portion of the contents of the barrel, if they can be divided.” 
“You'll just save the butter and meat, then,” said Mrs. Barbour 
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eagerly. “I gave them up as lost when I heard that young man 
say ‘hay-field’ to-day. Just unhead the barrel, and you can take 
off the very top what’s not melted of five pounds of butter, and 
a joint of beef, with as fine a fowl as ever crowed, next below. 
I thought of them every time I turned over in bed last night.” 
“Then we have little time for making acquaintance,” said the 
doctor, smiling. “To the rescue!” he added gaily, hunting.tp a 
basket and meal-bag from localities evidently familiar, “and I 
suppose the sooner my patients are dismissed the better your 
prospects of dinner,” turning, as he concluded, good-humoredly 
to Margaret. She now, recovered from her surprise, cordially 
invited him to join them at dinner, in the provision of which he 
was to play so important a part. 

Before eleven o’clock the doctor reappeared on horseback, 
bearing a well-filled basket and so large a proportion of the other 
contents of the barrel in the two ends of the bag slung across 
the horse behind the saddle that another trip would convey the 
whole. The two women, who had been taking what Miss Bar- 
bour called “a resting-spell,”’ were quite ready to prepare the 
meal, Margaret judiciously pressing into service old Beta, now 
returned from the woods. 

Edmond had lingered a little at noon in the field to finish 
the final spreading and turning of some hay, so rapidly drying 
that there was a prospect of harvesting the whole before dark. 
A pleasant welcome awaited him at home, the usually silent, un- 
tidy interior seeming strangely changed even by one morning’s 
work alone. 

The smell of roasting meat and other unwonted odors of 
cooking came to his fasting stomach with strong appeal, and 
chatting merrily, as if with old friends, were Dr. Klein and the 
guests. 

“ The gods are propitious toward you to-day, Brenner,” was 
the doctor’s greeting. ‘“ They must regret some of their frowns 
on preceding ones,” said Margaret, thinking of what she had 
found there, and remembering how quickly all the wretchedness 
would return with their departure. 

Pitying old Beta, whose gaze on the banquet was painful to 
witness, Margaret, preparing a portion of the best, carried it to 
her at the hearthstone, as she sat waiting her later meal, at the 
beginning of the repast. The action was so simply, gracefully 
done that it won Margaret the firm friendship of two, Beta and 
the doctor. 


“ Miss Chester,” said he, “ were I infirmarian I would ask 
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you to be head-nurse, or were I king you should be a chief coun- 
sellor.” He had been filling the table with mirth at a burlesque 
description of what he found in the morning, pretending that 
Edmond’s house had been invaded, and that he had arrived only 
in time to prevent its being spirited away, and that by magic 
he had converted strangely bewitched dishes into the present 
tempting viands. But his manner was quite serious when he 
addressed her as just described, and complimentary to a degree 
that drew out blushes. 

Edmond, in view of the time allowed before dinner and 
awaiting the drying hay, made a little longer nooning indoors. 

Beta accepted a little instruction from Margaret in the art of 
dish-washing, something being sacrificed from the trunk to sup- 
ply the want of towels, and Mrs. Barbour settled to well-earned, 
much-needed rest. Dr. Klein left for his afternoon visits with a 
sense of having experienced a rare social pleasure, so animated a 
conversation had Edmond and Margaret sustained with him on 
topics of a kind rarely entered into with members of this com- 
munity. 

Edmond went to the field, and Margaret sat down for a long 
hour’s thinking. For a time it was planning such alleviations of 
Edmond’s condition as would be of value after their departure, 
then drifted into her impressions on arrival, which were, “ I could 
never become part or parcel of this’’; but with the experiences 
of the day, and renewed pleasure in Edmond’s society, she cau- 
tioned herself now: “I must be careful not to be stirred by too 
much pity.” Then, arousing herself for allowing her thoughts to 
follow in such a channel so long, she resumed the practical train, 
and tried to.work out the problem of doing a great deal ona 
small capital. 

At four o’clock Margaret was minded to walk about the pre- 
mises, which would have been her very first inclination in the 
morning had not the less agreeable tasks seemed to sternly shut 
away any mere pleasuring. Now she felt quite free to go out, 
and Mrs. Barbour, whose propensities and habits were renewing 
force with her rested congition, preferred to stay and superin- 
tend Beta’s tea-getting. 

“T can’t touch a morsel,” said she, “if I don’t see how it’s 
done”; and it ended in her “doing” the most that was “ done.” 

Meanwhile Margaret went out in the clearing, and presently 
met Edmond and Jacob bringing a load of hay ‘up to the barn. 
Inviting her to ride on the fragrant load, Margaret accepted a 
pleasure unknown for many years. Then, returning with them 
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" beside the empty cart, Edmond proudly pointed out a field of 
ripening grain that was all that heart could desire. 

“The neighbors,” said he, “pronounce it the finest crop 
grown here since Hans Werber’s second year, when the same 
grand plough broke the ground. It ought to do something to 
add a trifle to the nest-egg laid by for the fifty acres, besides what 
is required of it toward the general support of the farm.” 

Besides hay and grain little else was planted, and Margaret 
commented on the absence of a kitchen garden and vegetables 
for the table. ‘“ Those articles require close watching and weed- 
ing,” said Edmond, “at a time when I have to economize strength 
and labor, like everything else, and I am learning better to dis- 
pense with mere luxuries than I once thought possible.” 

He said this so cheerfully that Margaret looked at him in 
surprise. Was this the same young man that had viewed life 
as barely endurable a few months since, and was ready to fol- 
low any one’s lead who appeared to advise, even to take a 
woman's counsel ? 

To other suggestions there was the same prompt response, 
always self-denying, but cheerfully so. Still, any one who had 
known Edmond before his coming to America would have been 
sorry to see how thin he had grown, and Margaret’s eye often 
detected an underlying sadness when his face was at rest and 
he was unconscious of being observed. 

Once in the field Margaret found a rake, and in amusing her- 
self rendered such actual service that the last load was housed a 
full half-hour before it otherwise would have been. 

“If you are not too tired, Miss Margaret,” said Edmond, “ we 
might climb the rocks here, and I could show you the beginning 
of those tempting fifty acres.” 

Up they went, the little clearing presenting new points of 
beauty the higher they rose, until they reached the point that 
appeared from below the highest to shelter the house. Then by 
a foot-path branching abruptly to northwest and five minutes’ 
walking they attained a point commanding a fine outlook, from 
whence also the noise of a stream could be distinctly heard. 

“It is the same stream that you crossed so far below,” said 
Edmond, “but it makes a long curve- yonder to north and 
east, only these trees hinder your seeing into what a curve this 
bold little hill has forced it. But there is the spot for a mill 
yonder ”’—and he pointed to a distant lower level—“and I had 
to bring you up here to see it.” “We have often to work our 
way up-hill, only to see into what we might earnestly long to 
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possess,” said Margaret ; then, as a thought suggested old Bible- 
reading, she said, condensing, “ Moses, and Nebo, and the pro- 
mised land.” ‘“ Which he was only permitted to see and not 
allowed to enter,” said Edmond. “ Let us hope that your simile 
may not prove prophetic.” And presently his face settled away to 
the expression of hidden care that Margaret had begun to detect. 

But now it was time to descend to tea, Edmond pointing out 
the line of the fifty acres and showing why they ought not to be 
divided; and when they reached home the smell of real tea sa- 
luting their nostrils produced an effect on the man of many pri- 
vations that he could ill conceal. 

“ What feasting!” he cried. “You are spoiling me.” And 
Margaret, divining the pain of obligation, jested on Mrs. Barbour’s 
addiction to the beverage, and with many playful sallies brought 
him back to the full enjoyment of the moment. 

Next day Jacob had to go to another settler’s haymaking, and 
Edmond was able to bring up the remaining contents of the bar- 
rel and show to Margaret and Mrs. Barbour the cleared land in 
detail. To this they would not, however, lend themselves until 
certain interior improvements begun the day before were com- 
pleted, and on this occasion Beta was not suffered to make her 
escape to the woods until she had shared the toil. To watch the 
changes effected by these two women in her régime was to 
watch an ancient barbarism vanish before a vigorous civilization. 

On the third day of such house-cleaning Miss Barbour -pro- 
fessed herself satisfied, with such limited material as they had to 
work upon and with, and Dr. Klein, coming in for his daily chat, 
pretended that the house had been transformed to-day into a 
temple, that the women were priestesses, the smoking viands 
offerings to deities, even the smell of the teapot suggesting an- 
cient incense. “Then we will consider you one of the enraged 
gods,” said Margaret, “and possibly appease your wrath with a 
chicken-wing seasoned by amiable motives in the offering,” and 
went on from wag?ng mimicries to themes of higher interest 
until the trio drifted off into fogs which set Mrs. Barbour dozing. 

Dr. Klein had not been able to persuade his wife.of the aris- 
tocratic Von to call upon Margaret, but she had sent her a very 
gracious invitation to visit her, excusing herself from not vary- 
ing from the habit of years from delicate health. Mrs. Barbour 
was included, but had the wisdom to decline, as Margaret would 
have done but for the urgent solicitations of both gentlemen, 
who wished her to see the doctor’s fine entomological collec- 
tion. 
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The visit was unimportant, except for the “ bugs,” natives of 
these woods, and for which the doctor showed his appreciation 
by his remarkable care and, to a certain extent, “training ”’ of liv- 
ing specimens. 

On the homeward route there was a moment of conversation 
between Margaret and the doctor that indicated the understand- 
ing that had insensibly arisen between them. “I have never 
seen a character more rapidly developed, a man more quickly 
changed, than our friend Edmond,” said the doctor. “ When he 
came here he was so untaught in any of the rough ways of life— 
the best-natured fellow in the world, but most unpractical—his 
beginning reminded me of nothing so much as of a child learning 
to walk. He leaned on anything, on any one, as the child seizes 
the first support, chair, or hand that is stretched out. I never 
pitied any one more in my life.” ‘“ There must have been some- 
thing to work upon, a character to develop,” answered Mar- 
garet. “These circumstances and hardships would never have 
made a strong man out of a weak one.” “ You are right,” said 
the doctor; “to use your own expression, trials ‘develop but 
do not create character.’ To return to our friend, I remember 
how the curl of his fastidious lip forgot its lines and became 
first enduring, then courageous; for our friend is truly coura- 
geous. He used to find fault with, now he always excuses, old 
Beta. But there is something that has for some months been 
underlying the courage itself, and I am sorry to see that it isa 
hard battle for him.” Here the doctor paused, and when he 
continued it was so gravely that Margaret forgave what he said 
while he was speaking, seeing that he was so truly Edmond’s 
friend. “I think,” said he, “that I have this week detected the 
symptom that has baffled me so long. He is being crushed 
himself in trying to crush out hopefulness that he dares not 
cherish. I only hope that it may not ultimately fail him, or that 
he may not break down physically under the strain meantime. 
His spirit will not now yield, but without hope his body will.” 

Margaret understood while hardly daring to understand, nor 
was response really possible. Dr. Klein had not intended to ask 
a question, but to give information of vitalimport to the friend 
that he loved so well, and to whom he could not imagine a wo- 
man like Margaret remaining indifferent. Nor would he have 
wounded her delicacy willingly ; but, deeply anxious for his friend, 
whom he prized beyond any other near him, he was anxious, if 
possible, to foster in his own heart a hope that was deeper in its 


sympathy than he could well express. 
VOL, XXXVI.—33 
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With some hesitation Margaret said: “It is the bitterest 
thing to see a friend suffer without being able to console or share 
the sorrow.” 

Her tones and her averted face assured the doctor that she 
was not indifferent to what he had been saying ; and this was all 
that he had a right to consider now, and he became in turn con- 
soler. . 

“You may be sure,” said he, “that your visit up here will 
cheer our friend wonderfully and do him, I trust, a lasting good; 
and for the rest, when one’s heart is set to do good the way 
rarely fails to be opened sooner or later.’’ “ Especially if one 
puts one’s whole trust in God,” said Margaret, turning to her 
habitual refuge; “it’s half-measures that ruin us in faith as in 
every other thing.” 

And now came the last day of the visit. Mrs. Barbour in- 
troduced the subject unconsciously avoided by the others, and 
Edmond, hastening to conceal his deep chagrin, spoke hurriedly 
of taking down and packing the bedstead. 

“Thank fortune,” said she, ‘“there’s so much less baggage 
going over the road!” and to the astonished man declared that 
she had “ brought it up on purpose for him and hadn’t house- 
room forit anywhere.” The contents of the barrel, with all their 
show of housekeeping, were still sufficiently economized to 
leave some luxuries for him, and the house was a picture in com- 
parison with its state at their introduction. 

“Do you know, Herr Brenner,” said Margaret a little formal- 
ly to recall him from his touched condition, “ 1 have wondered 
repeatedly why Hans Werber should have made such ample 
provision for company or a family, all of one sex. Surely a mix- 
ed party could never occupy those six berths at the end of the 
room. Would not three have been better, with the bed-room in 
the wing or bay? And a north window in place of three of those 
shelves would really transform this room by its light and venti- 
lation.” ‘ Admirable!” said Edmond. “ My first luxury shall be 
the purchase of a window and the demolition of half the berths.” 

Then they entered into an estimate of the cost of cutting a 
door into the room and finishing it in simplest fashion, Mrs. 
Barbour helping by naming a carpenter who was always buy- 
ing and selling sash at second-hand, and offering to look out for 
chances. Edmond felt now capable of doing the miost of the 
work himself, and “ Klein was a capital carpefiter and aid,” as a 
good surgeon often chances to be. 

After this a walk was proposed, as had happened in the late 
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afternoon for several days past. “The last walk,” said Mrs. 
Barbour with cruel emphasis; some way or other she had an air 
of dissatisfaction, and made to herself a gesture that she was 
wont to use when her bread wouldn’t rise or in other cases of 
failure. 

Her words struck pain into both young hearts, each charged 
in its own way with a load with which each was bravely strug- 
gling. If Margaret had doubted the strength of her feelings or 
their nature, Dr. Klein’s hints of danger to Edmond had reveal- 
ed them to her in the glow of woman’s pity. It caused them to 
walk on in silence. 

Without especial purpose they chose their way up the hill 
again. Any one looking on at the ascent would have admired 
Edmond’s fine figure, always slightly in advance of Margaret, 
but only sufficiently so to give her the continual help over rough 
places that was naturally required; any one looking at her and 
listening to their not lively conversation would have said she 
takes up the thoughts that he begins to express and carries them 
out as if they commenced in her own mind. A conclusion might 
readily have been reached: How well suited this pair are to 
climb together continuously ! 

In reality each one was striving to show the least possible 
selfishness toward the other, and to do nothing that could make the 
parting harder. It was impossible, though, but something of the 
mutual feeling should be evident to both, yet each strove for the 
other’s sake, and the woman in modesty as well, to repress all 
contemplation. But with Edmond the subject was “never five 
minutes out of mind.’’ He had before the ‘visit counted on 
speaking, in accordance with the priest’s counsel; but the lines 
betrayed by Margaret’s tell-tale face on arrival had silenced him, 
and he was even now saying to himself, “ It would be too rude; 
she could never bear it here.” 

They reached the summit and sat down on a fallen trunk 
overlooking the distance of the three ravines and across the val- 
ley of the mill-stream. To Edmond but one overwhelming 
thought was present: “ Parting must be like dying,” and he 
could not speak at all. 

Showers had been falling but a few miles ; away and threaten- 
ed to approach. As this prospect recalled to them the prudence 
of descent, they rose to go, when Margaret’s attention was at- 
tracted to a distant rainbow. 

She thinks that she had begun to say something about the 
“emblem of hope”; but she will never know what that unfinished 
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sentence would have been, for Edmond, turning quickly, stooped 
to see it from under a projecting branch that hid it, and she, as 
quickly turning to see if he were looking, found her face in sud- 
den, accidental contact with his, and, like sparks from the bosom 
of a parent flame or drops of coalescing oil, these two long-united 
souls were betraying and betrayed in the embrace that no one 
could have pronounced voluntary. Certainly it was without in- 
tent or deliberation. 

But once occurring, each drew back, Margaret with blush- 
ing, drooping face, Edmond self-reproachful and terror-stricken. 
“What have I done?” said he remorsefully. “QO Margaret! 
can you ever trust me again?” all his pain pouring into the 
tones as he repeated in self-reproach: “ What have I done?” 
“ Found a rainbow,” said she when words were possible ; and see- 
ing him but half-reassured, she presently continued, still deeply 
blushing, but now too pitiful for him to dwell on self: “I believe 
that the best thing has happened that could; now, whatever 
comes, we know ourselves as we are.” 

“What sweet knowledge to the pure-hearted, to taste which 
once rewards every denial of vice has been the testimony of the 
ages, and which every man forgoes in other indulgence! 

“ But this poverty, my misery—what right have I to enlist any 
woman’s love?” said he, pouring out in quick, brief phrase the 
pent-up pain of months. “Let that be my care, not yours,” she 
replied gently. “If 1am not afraid, surely you need not fear for 
me. Besides, I think a great deal of the misery capable of alle- 
viation by very simple measures, since it is a case of Margaret 
instead of Beta,” she added, with an inflection of tone that forced - 
a smile from him. 

That their great relief and joy should find expression in one 
more renewal of what had been nearly involuntary was but 
natural; but even as they embraced these old young people re- 
membered the mortality they had thrown aside for a few raptur- 
ous moments, and began their return. 

Edmond became eloquent in the description of what he had 
concealed, realizing the very ideal of woman, ardent and pure as 
he was, and Margaret now became conscious of mingling love 
and admiration that she had not hitherto known. 

“ And now,” he said, “ just as we are revealed to each other, 
as a little happiness might be tasted, we must part. O Mar- 
garet! how can I let you go?” “Let us rather be thankful 
that we part in the joy of hope than in that silent, cruel pain; 
it will give us courage,” was} Margaret’s response. “ We are 
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young and can wait,” she added ; for he had now told her of the 
priest’s counsel, and she quoted it suitably. Once again, once 
only, did they embrace, and that after words that meant the 
sanctity of betrothal, though neither asked nor gave a promise— 
words as noble and full of respect, almost, as of love. And then 
they went back to the world again, the world being Beta and 
Mrs. Barbour. 

Mrs. Barbour was at that climax of preparation at the mo- 
ment of their arrival when delay “just spoils the hot cake,” and 
was too eager to display such trophies achieved under difficulties 
to be critical of observation. It is highly improbable that, with 
their deeply underlying thoughts, a word of praise would have 
been accorded the poor, patient, toiling woman, had not her own 
remarks drawn forth their tardy but now overdone praise. 

Fully suspicious during the meal, Mrs. Barbour’s very posi- 
tive glances from one to the other after tea were too plainly 
directed to be longer evaded. Summoning the very best Eng- 
lish that he was yet able to command, Edmond, taking Marga- 
ret’s hand, said to the elder woman: ‘‘ Dees dear friend haf pro- 
mise to be more as a friend!” 

An indescribable sound of good-natured disparagement is- 
sued from the lips of the good woman addressed, best explained 
by her rather original comment, made quite as much to herself 
as to those whom she addressed: “Got yer eyes open at last? 
I never could see why kittens and lovers take so much time to it. 
’S fur me, ’twouldn’t take me two minutes any time to know my 
mind”; from which we may safely infer that the ixtricacies of 
love were still a mystery to Mrs. Barbour. 

But now, her mind relieved of what had really oppressed her 
for a long time, the warm-hearted woman was not wanting in 
congratulation better suited for translation to Edmond than her 
first forcible comparison. ‘“ My children,” said she, “the old wo- 
man knew yer better ’n yer knew yerselves, and couldn’t see any 
way out o’ the trouble yer were in but to get yer together and 
see 'f ’twouldn’t out ’n some fashion,’s ’t has, and I’m more 
pleased ’n to find a hundred-dollar bill.” And though so large a 
note was not often apt to dazzle her vision, she spoke truth in- 
deed. Margaret had grown into her heart as few had done, and 
her suspicion that this girl’s happiness was going to connect it- 
self with Edmond’s was of much longer standing than Marga- 
ret’s own. 

Mrs. Barbour once in their confidence, there ensued a long 
discussion of ways and means, and a fearless investigation of the 
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rather gloomy future, though both declared that waiting for 
years with hope would be less painful than a short renewal of 
the recent past. It was allowed that, without fixing any positive 
time, should Edmond’s affairs prosper for two years they might 
venture to marry, especially if the growth and prosperity of the 
whole settlement kept pace; but when the words “two years” 
were spoken a silence fell on all the group, it seemed such 
waiting, and Mrs. Barbour spoke for all when she said : 

“ Two long, lonesome years in all ¢hzs””—“ all this” recalling 
the condition to which it was to be expected the house would 
return presently. It was clear to all, however, that in the pre- 
sent uncertainty nothing better could be counted on, and that 
a small misfortune would make a greater delay still. “Let us 
trust in God and do our best,” said Margaret cheerfully, and 
then, as had happened for two or three evenings, Edmond took 
up his violin. 

He had been playing with his back toward the open door, 
quite too absorbed in an improvisation to notice his friend Dr. 
Klein, who came softly in. ‘This is farewell,” said the doctor 
mentally, used to following Edmond’s musical moods, and hear- 
ing almost with pain the sad notes that marked its commence- 
ment. He read in Margaret’s eyes the appeal that it made to 
her, but he was puzzled to divine a look behind the tears, so 
bright and triumphant that it made him wish to see Edmond’s 
also. 

But now-the music spoke for him. A thread of melody be- 
gan interweaving the sad accompaniment, that grew fuller and 
more prominent until the minor of the one was lost in the swelling 
major that was now the theme in full, and gradually brightened 
without ever becoming gay. But it was ever so tender, so full 
of pathos, that it could only have grown out of an intensity of 
happiness, and it told the doctor all that he was longing to hear. 

“Tt is farewell indeed,” mused the doctor again, “ but it is 
parting in hope, and a very full hope. Canit be? Has it hap- 
pened?” he eagerly asked himself. Just then the music ceased, 
and Edmond, speaking low to Margaret, said in German: “ Adieu, 
dear child, but never more divided.” Dr. Klein stepped quickly 
forward, and, kissing Edmond on both cheeks in a fashion new 
and strange to Margaret, said: “ Tell me, dear friend, that there 
is joy that I may share.” And for response Edmond drew Mar- 
garet to his side. 

For a moment the doctor’s utterance was choked, then, with 
their clasped hands enfolded in his generous palms, with coming 
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speech he poured upon them a wealth of congratulation and 
blessing. To the two years’ delay he shook his head. “ Fix no 
time,” said he. “ If this sweet hope alone will bring back the lost 
color and vigor that care and a joyless life have robbed from 
these young cheeks and the once strong limbs, I will not com- 
plain ; but they must recover quickly in the year to come, or I 
shall summon this child to aid my skill.” And Edmond, exhila- 
rated with his new happiness, declared that now he had so much 
to live for he should live with all the strength of a happy soul, 
and that health could not fail to follow. 

In this bright moment Beta and the tiresome life seemed an 
inconvenient trifle only. But this could not last. Their parting 
on the morrow we _ veil, and the correspondence that was true 
consolation, and in which each aided the other to endurance and 
exertion. There were letters, too, to be written to the two home- 
circles so distant and so different. 


Margaret's family was of a common New England, undemon- 
strative type, in which the real affection is so veiled that one 
would be troubled to believe in its existence but for some un- 
usual occurrence in life which will at least call forth a clannish 
allegiance or determination to “stand by” at need, and in other 
cases really awakens a regard that seemed dormant. 

When Margaret wrote to them of her conversion to the 
Catholic faith their letters gave her greater pain by their very in- 
difference than keen reproaches would have awakened. “ You 
have always chosen for yourself; you must choose now,” was the 
sum of their response, yet without any intended hint of wilful- 
ness. It was a kind of divesting themselves of responsibility 
that indicated want of interest as well, and it seemed as if they 
didn’t care enough about her to feel badly; for they scorned 
“Romanism,” and since Margaret’s Western life had brought her 
in contact with more demonstrative people she felt that there 
was something that she had craved and missed her whole life 
through. 

She could look back and count the few kisses ever volunteer- 
ed, with anything like warmth, by any member of her family or 
similarly bestowed on each other. She had seen her father and 
mother embrace each other once after the death of a child; 
doubtless they did so at other times, but never so frequently as 
to be observed by their children, repression being the rule in this 
class of New England households, and emotion a weakness to be 
concealed. 
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For some time Margaret had been at pains to write more fre- 
quent and affectionate letters herself, and now she succeeded in 
pleasing herself better than ever in what she said, although she 
was obliged to own: “I have always the misfortune to appear be- 
fore you in some unfavorable light in the marked events of my 
life, and shall do so peculiarly in having engaged myself toa 
poor young man whose fortunes have to be made under circum- 
stances of peculiar difficulty, and whose qualities 1 can hardly ex- 
pect to place before you in as attractive a light as they appear to 


” 


me. 


But there was something cumulative in Margaret’s continued 
attempts to win affectionate expression, and her mother and bro- 
ther Francis at last wrote with sufficient kindness to sound very 
well in Margaret’s translation to Edmond. 


But the warm German letters that he sent her as soon as re- 
ceived were truly food for such a nature as Margaret’s long- 
hungry being. With their blessing his parents welcomed the 
choice of their beloved absent son, and in endearing terms ex- 
pressed their love for him and longing to see him happy in his 
exile. The old father augured good from the name of Edmond’s 
betrothed, fondly dwelling on the memory of a little lost child 
who had borne it, and saying so tenderly, ‘“ And thou, my son, 
givest us another Margaret,” that no woman’s heart could have 
resisted the adoption. 

Most suitable and affectionate were the congratulations of 
Edmond’s brother and sister, and some quotations having been 
made from her own letters to him a little later, they were won 
to a correspondence of their own which was lasting and helpful. 

This went far to alleviate the trials of the following year 
and more. For fifteen months they worked and waited in a 
way that gives little to dwell upon in detail. In result Mar- 
garet had been again promoted, this time to the post of assistant 
in the high-school, the former administrant having married a 
professor in a Western college, and the increased salary had for 
eight months told perceptibly on the little savings. 

Edmond for his part rejoiced in the harvests of two most fa- 
vorable years and the yield from two more acres of cleared land, 
though, unlike some of his neighbors, he was sparing of his tim- 
ber, always counting its greatly increased value when a saw-mill 
should be able to convert it into boards. The oxen had been 
sold and replaced by a better pair, and a horse added to the 
stock, and this year a calf that had been bought for a merely 
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nominal price was growing up, Edmond hoping that by the time 
a small dairy could be established some one more capable than 
Beta could be coaxed to manage it. 

The bank-deposit had grown only by eighty dollars’ deposit 
and interest, for the remaining receipts had to be used for labor, 
seed, tools, and the changes in stock just named. . This was slow 
progress, but it did seem as if the question of a living, just a liv- 
ing, was established, and that it might be decent and comfortable 
with the presence of a woman like Margaret. 

They had met once only during the fifteen months. In Mar- 
garet’s long summer vacation there was a four weeks’ visit made 
by her in companionship of an ailing child of twelve, one of her 
pupils, who grew strong and well in the woods, and rejoiced to 
join Margaret in the hay-field and at the stump-burning, which 
last work, persevered in with enthusiasm, removed the ugliest 
feature in the landscape and made the land about the house 
quite sightly. 

Her efforts to make things presentable indoors were greatly 
encouraged by the removal of the three berths and substitution 
of a larger window than either of the others, and the finishing, 
though somewhat rudely, of the bay room, now brought into use 
by a connecting door and containing Mrs. Barbour’s gift, the 
bedstead and fittings. 

Margaret herself brought up an addition to the table furni- 
ture in some dishes and cooking utensils purchased in sundry 
excursions to the auction-room with Mrs. Barbour, and the 
_place had now become a world of interest to both women. Her 
little store of soap and towels was almost luxurious under the 
circumstances, but Edmond could object to nothing in view of 
her present comfort or the store that was to be her own in the 
future. 

But that future the young man sought to hasten, now that 
the problem of living was solved, and he chafed at Margaret’s 
prudential wish to wait out the second year, as at first proposed. 
His restored health could no longer admit the old excuse, not 
even his supporter, Dr. Klein, being able to urge his need of the 
care that was so great the year before; but his plea was so ardent 
that Margaret found herself obliged to be very firm indeed to 
return to school without promise of speedier nuptials. 

It was in the very early days of December that Edmond re- 
ceived notice from the clerk at the land-office that speculators 
were now looking up the land about Gruenwald, and that there 
would probably be no extended delay in purchasing. It was the 
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renewal of temptation to him, but his thought of every increased 
responsibility kept him steady and he waited for Margaret’s 
counsel, 

“ Dear Edmond,” she wrote in reply, “I have long thought 
that I should like to own some land myself. Why not? And 
you have lived in America long enough to know that both house 
and land belong to the wife often, who is considered as deserv- 
ing something in the matrimonial partnership. Were you able 
I should have liked to receive this as your gift, but since it is | 
who am able I should be very sorry to let this be lost to you. 
Between you and me no question of money can make any dif- 
ference, so let me secure this for us now, and some day we will 
arrange the ownership.” 

The “some day” was nearing more rapidly than either of 
them expected. Professor Neaie’s wife, whose place Margaret 
had filled, found herself at New Year's a mother and a widow in 
one short week, without means for more than a few months’ sup- 
port, and friendless except for her mother, who was in part de- 
pendent on her daughter’s aid. It was to this household of 
misery that Margaret now seemed a veritable angel. Such of 
her limited out-of-school hours as she could devote were given 
to the Neales during the crisis of the professor’s illness and death 
and the birth of the child, and to her the desolate women turned 
as their sole friend and counsellor. 

With the convalescence of Mrs. Neale came the question of “a 
living,” and it was found that, after the settlement of the profes- 
sor’s trivial accounts, less than six months’ maintenance was af- . 
forded with the most frugal management. Mrs. Neale had lost 
her position-as teacher, but, with a resolution like Margaret’s 
own, determined to seek a place in the lower schools, and, with 
her mother to attend the child, recommence the strife, though 
greatly at disadvantage. This resolution she confided to Mar- 
garet one evening, while Margaret, in negotiation for the land, 
had received a letter from Edmond of unusual persistence, and 
showing greater discouragement at the delay of their marriage 
than he had ever exhibited. 


“T scem to be winning bread that should be this woman’s, 
and refusing to make that which Edmond has a right to demand 
of me,” said Margaret in self-accusation; and returning to Mrs. 
Neale, whom she had left an hour before, she announced to that 
surprised woman her intention of resigning her own post. 
“ Next week,” said she, “ the school-committee will meet, and we 
must do what we can to secure the place for you for the spring 
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term; you have the means of living until the close of this, and 
at Easter we will change places.” Then she wrote to Edmond 
before sleeping a letter destined to cheer him in a very despon- 
dent moment. He had taken cold and was ill, and Beta quite 
laid up and useless from similar causes, when the joy-giving 
missive came giving consent to their marriage at Easter. 

Again did life brighten, and many of the following winter 
hours were shortened by toil destined to make the house inte- 
rior more sightly or comfortable. A neater finish was bestowed 
on the bed-room by the purchase of some smooth planking for 
the upper part, while a really pretty rustic wainscot met this 
work, constructed of neatly-joined small logs. Overhead Ed- 
mond’s skilful hand and delicate taste wrought a ceiling of the 
same material, but in fine branches, radiating prettily from the 
centre to the corners of the room, and a graceful pendant of pine 
cones at the point of union was adapted to the hanging of a 
lantern or remained simply ornamental at will. 

Some most desirable drainage also received attention, and 
Edmond worked on thus at innumerable improvements in the 
enthusiasm of immediate hope. Margaret had few remaining 
preparations to make, having set soberly about the most needful 
ones some time before, and having, in her visits to the auction- 
room from time to time, secured a judicious and valuable outfit 
at small cost. The fortnight’s interval between the close of 
school and Easter was therefore almost one of leisure. 

The latter half of Holy Week Edmond spent with her. It 
was naturally a quiet, serious moment, and though it could but 
be to them a moment of anticipation as well, there were grave 
discussions of their not brilliant future and a full look at the 
shadows as well as lights of the picture. 

It was at this time that a photographer boarding at Mrs. 
Barbour’s requested Edmond to sit for his picture, less from 
his striking beauty than the belief that he had after long search 
found a long-desired model for a leading artist for whom he 
worked. This painter had been seeking a face and form from 
which to paint an ideal Hamlet, and, fully agreeing as to the type 
of face, the photographer saw it before him when Edmond ap- 
peared. Not a little was the theory of these men strengthened 
when they learned that Edmond’s maternal grandfather, whom 
he greatly resembled, had been a Dane. 

It resulted in several pictures for the artist, besides a study or 
two from the life, and for Margaret’s wedding gift there was a 
fine full-length figure in photograph framed, and a head and 
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bust in crayon was sent later to Gruenwald when the painting 
had won laurels for the artist and he was not ungrateful. 

They were married on Easter Monday at eight o’clock in the 
morning, Anna Davison remaining with Margaret before the 
departure from home, and aiding the arrangement of a soft 
gray dress with delicately-wrought collar and cuffs, her own 
gift to the bride. 

“She looks just like a dove,” said Mrs. Barbour, peeping in 
at the toilette, “and,” brushing out an unwonted tear, “she’s 
just as sweet as one, ’n if that young man don’t turn out as he 
promises—” Here words failed, and she fled. 

Not all Mrs. Barbour’s coaxing could tempt Margaret to the 
extravagance of a black silk. ‘Remember the want of soap and 
towels,” ‘said Margaret laughingly, “and think how many 
would be swallowed up in one dress like that.” And then she 
coaxed the elder woman to a satisfied inspection of crockery and 
hardware that had been accumulating all these months and stood 
packed in cedar wash-tubs, and so diverted her thoughts from 
the luxuries. 

One of the Davison brothers was best man to Edmond, who 
had at first asked Zelter; but he, being impecunious at the mo- 
ment and unable to contribute any other gift, could only offer 
the outpouring of his talent, and excused himself that he might 
preside at the organ, and so it happened that the music was 
such as had never been heard in the small near church which 
they sought as humble folk and from past association. 

The morning sun was as beautiful as if it were falling through 
stained glass, making slender rays upon the high altar as Ed- 
mond and Margaret knelt together before it and were made 
one, and at the moment of benediction, stealing through another: 
window, threw a charming wealth of light and warmth upon the 
kneeling pair that was hailed as a happy omen. At the same 
moment Zelter, who had at suitable intervals been sending down 
notes that suggested all that was stirred in him in tones like an 
orchestra of sweet-voiced birds, gave way to a joy-song that had 
been hovering all through the subdued, half-pathetic preludes, 
and filled the air with something as jubilant, as triumphant as 
the favorite “March” of Mendelssohn. It wouid have honored 
the nuptials of a prince! 

The breakfast at Mrs. Barbour’s was their banquet, with little 
silver and no cut glass, and Zelter and the Davisons and two of 
the boarders alone for guests ; for these poor working-world peo- 
ple had to economize time as weil as money, and so it happened 
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that while Mrs. Neale and many of Margaret’s pupils were at 
the church they had to hasten to newly opening school. 

But there were some flowers from some of these scholars 
that brightened both table and the little parlor, and the pupil 
who had accompanied Margaret in her last visit to Gruenwald, 
and been annoyed by want of a clock, sent a very pretty one 
now to supply that deficiency. And Herr Bensen, who would 
have been at table with them were he in the city, had sent 
a very attractive, generously-filled work-box. And there were 
some piles of cotton articles, the material for which was joint- 
ly contributed by the Davison brothers, who were young dry- 
goods dealers ; and a rheumatic, eccentric old gentleman, one of 
the guests at breakfast and a warm friend of Margaret’s, express- 
ed himself in a barometer, many yards of red flannel, and a book 
of practical hints for fever-and-ague districts. Mrs. Neale had 
insisted on Margaret’s acceptance of some valuable clothing in 
colors to which she never meant to return. 

Mrs. Barbour, who had been constantly aiding Margaret in 
little motherly ways, had despoiled herself of some heavy silver 
spoons that she once meant to keep while she lived, as well as 
some china and a teapot that had been her grandmother’s, and 
were of greater value to a collector than either of the women 
dreamed. However, they were sure to be as highly prized and 
cared for from better motives growing out of mutual regards 
and obligations, and so became in the giving and receiving very 
valuable indeed. 

At noon the young couple went away to Gruenwald, Edmond 
having been obliged to make two trips with the express-wagon 
to get their accumulated treasures safely bestowed on the freight- 
‘car. It was a matter of several days’ transportation to convey 
them all from the Gruenwald station to the woodland home in 
the forest; but once there, how the interior was made to bloom 
with the few needed pieces of furniture! 

A sightly table replaced the rude affair banished to the barn 
until increasing prosperity should allow a dairy and pans that 
would need it. Some chairs, treasures too from the auction- 
room, neatly covered by Margaret, stood invitingly here and 
there—one an arm-chair, the picture of comfort—while ample 
shelves, built by Edmond during the winter, shone and smiled 
with bright tin and clean crockery. Neat curtains hung beside 
the windows, and in a corner a cone-trimmed bracket support- 
ed a vase which Margaret promised should never want wild 
flowers in their season; while prettiest of all were the shelves 
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of a little bookcase holding Margaret’s treasures, and hanging 
over it the framed full-length photograph of Edmond. 

In the little bed-room the bedstead and a crucifix with its font, 
brought from the German home, with a neat curtain to cover 
hanging clothes, were all; but “there shall be a bureau when we 
are rich,” said Margaret, and contented herself at present with 
neatness. And Edmond’s rustic adornment was furniture in it- 
self. 

A week after the marriage Margaret received from her home 
friends a check for fifty dollars with apologies for delay, and 
with this she paid in full for her land, one-half of which she had 
left on mortgage. 

At first her time was fully occupied with settling and organ- 
izing the housework; but as the systematized care of things di- 
minished labor and the advancing season brought beautiful out- 
dooring, Margaret often found herself in the field beside Ed- 
mond, rendering him real assistance in light and not unsuitable 
duties that’often fall to boy or girl on a farm. 

Like Beta, too, she was constantly tempted to run to the 
woods. “In the beautiful, green, still wood” she was often sing- 
ing from one of Edmond’s compositions—“ Im schénen, griinen, 
stillen Wald ”—which dawned upon his fancy first one holiday in 
a Suabian forest. Even apart from the high summer of love in 
life that made all charming now, Margaret’s enthusiastic love of 
nature would have brought her satisfaction. She had thought 
her former delight in these woods the result in part of contrast, 
and from the rest and change of city life; but now they were her 
daily living, and she found that she never tired. So she would 
sit, when at liberty, singing under the shade of mighty trees, or 
where less closely woven boughs let golden sunlight stream in 
broken splendor on varied undergrowth, vine tangles, or fern- 
beds. There were moments when the perfect silence was sub- 
lime and no sound could have fallen from her lips. 

“Tt was as if all the world were praying,” she said once, 
“and most of it was praise.” 

Thanksgiving formed a large part of her own praying. In 
other moods and moments, when the movement of some harm- 
less, unscared animal stirred the leaves beside her, or the faint 
hum of insects in warm days or the song of dwellers overhead 
unchecked her own musical fountains, her voice would fill its 
own space in her dear “ beautiful, green, still wood.” These 
happy, happy days, when life was golden summer, every real 
need supplied, and some luxurious wants ministered to, and, 
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filled with resolution and with hope, no special dark anticipation 
could be pictured ! 

“T always knew how well I loved you,” said Edmond one 
day, “ but I never dared dream how well you could love me,” 
was his tribute to some revelation of her deep feeling now, so 
perfect had been her repression before marriage. 

Happy the husband, thrice happy the wife, whose harvests 
grow with time in such wise, and whose perfect innocence in 
youth merits the experience denied all others! 

One late October day, the crops gathered in and having a little 
leisure, they made festival, and in a day’s excursion visited the 
nearest of the three ravines, towards which Margaret's eyes had 
often turned with longing, the other two being unapproachable 
even by foot-path. To this, however, there was such access, and 
there they spent a glorious day, their first full holiday. An early 
frost had started the first blaze of autumn glory and arrayed its 
gorgeous contrast on sombre backgrounds of russet and ever- 
green. The summit of some high rocks was hollowed into the 
semblance of a seat, to cushion which with mosses and autumn 
leaves, and enthrone Margaret thereon, was Edmond’s care, and 
an overhanging vine was drawn down fora canopy. Under this 
graceful shelter they wove the woof of a hundred lives into the 
warp of one, fancying themselves in every delicious existence of 
which either was capable of dreaming; but the old imaginations 
were so tame that they were soon abandoned, as, looking to- 
ward the sheltering rocks of their distant home, they each con- 
fessed that present living in that dear spot made the other de- 
vices pale and lifeless. 

“Tam glad that we are going home,” said Margaret, as the 
lengthening shadows marked the time, “yet the day has been 
beautiful.” And truly it had been one in which, as Edmond de- 
clared, “the soul and the senses might revel together.” 

However hard the field-work by day, now that Edmond was 
sustained by well-prepared food and in greater variety, and so 
cheered and comforted by his happy home, he was rarely too 
tired to play for a while on the dear violin, and the house rang 
nightly to its tones. It seemed a living thing, a part of them- 
selves. ; 

“We called it our dear child,” said Margaret, “until one 
came, for it was of ourselves and spoke to us. Truly it wasa 
happy, happy year.” 

There had been some little acquaintance between Margaret 
and the Gruenwald folk at the settlement near the station, but it 
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had been chiefly in kindnesses shown by her to the sick. Soon 
after their marriage our friends had thought best to accept an 
invitation to one of the merry-makings held in simplest fashion 
among these settlers, Edmond, as usual when present, contribut- 
ing the music. The dancing was occasionally varied by games, 
not unlike those once in vogue in rural districts of New Eng- 
land, into which promiscuous kissing entered. 

Margaret, having grown up in a city, had never seen anything 
of this kind except among children, far less joined in such. A 
rough fellow named Schopfer, rather tolerated even in this 
limited society than sought, half stupid with beer, pretended to 
think that Margaret was playing, and, “ seeing his chance,” em- 
braced and would have kissed her. But this was hindered by 
the prompt, almost involuntary, action of Margaret, who, feeling 
quite as attacked as she would have done in wood or field, drew 
her well-shaped hand smartly across the fellow’s face and left a 
stinging blow. Then, feeling her rising color and tears, she went 
out at the nearest door, quickly followed by Edmond, who had 
not seen the action, but who heard what had happened in a con- 
fused report of several voices. His nature would have allowed 
little time for thought, and he was turning to seek Schopfer when 
Margaret detained him. “Stay a moment,” said she; “I will go 
with you and speak for myself.” 

They returned to the house, where the people were gathered 
in a group, discussing the matter still. One of the women turned 
to Margaret, saying in eager explanation: “You are not to 
mind; it is only a custom,” while a man remarked, “ Schopfer 
shouldn’t have done it,” and a second woman pronounced 
Schopfer to be “a brute any way, and he was drunk then.” 
One voice remarked, “Brenner has brought us a fine lady like 
Frau Von, the doctor’s wife,” which reached the ears for which 
it was really intended, but most of the crowd said: “Shame on 
Schopfer! The frau was not playing.” 

At first tremulously, with gathered firmness as she continued, 
Margaret spoke: “ My friends, I am very sorry that anything so 
_ unfortunate should have marred this pleasant occasion, which I 
know was in part meant as a welcome to me. For my own ac- 
tion I can only say that I did not understand your custom and 
was frightened as if I were on the road; nor do I like itnow. It 
always seemed to me that a woman’s lips were sacred to the 
kisses of her family or her husband; her form no other should 
touch ; and if I thought this growing up a Protestant maiden, 
a hundred-fold do I think it as a Catholic woman. Nor can 
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‘playing’ make it different. Still, if it is your ‘custom’ and 
you like it, I have nothing to say of that.” 

Here one of the women said, “ We do not all like it,” and an- 
other, “It’s a disgrace,” but a third whispered “ jealous,” which 
Silenced both. Margaret resumed : 

“] have come among you in a spirit of true friendliness, to 
be one of yourselves, to be a good neighbor, as far as may be, in 
trouble or in sickness, to live your life, and in no way set my- 
self above you; but that does not require me to submit to an ac- 
tion that is to me wrong and indecent, and I know now that you 
will never expect it of me. But having said this, you will no 
longer misjudge me, and Schopfer, I am sure, is already so sorry 
for the pain he has caused me that there need not be another 
word spoken between us. Let us all be friends, but courteous, 
respectful friends, as well as kindly ones.” And turning in a 
very graceful manner to Schopfer, she held out the hand that had 
given him his lesson—a little rosier, perhaps, for that—which the 
fellow, pushed on by his wife, had the sense to take and stammer 
out what served as an apology. 

Then, discreetly renewing the dancing, no more ring-plays 
were introduced during the evening. Tacitly abandoned when- 
ever Margaret was present, these games fell into disuse, and the 
festivities improved in tone, as Margaret, feeling the severity of 
the lesson she had given, considered herself doubly bound to in- 
troduce and sustain more refined pleasures among them. 

This became easier as with passing time Margaret’s word 
was nobly fulfilled among them. Schopfer’s own child, hurt by 
the felling of a tree, was one of the first to receive Margaret's 
ministrations as nurse, to its great benefit and its parents’ full 
gratitude. But her best work was on Sundays. 

Longing eagerly as she did for the religious privileges so 
irregularly administered here, she did her best to foster the re- 
ligious feeling of the community. Sometimes, drawing children 
about her, she would ask them questions out of the catechism, 
coaxing one or two of them to learn the answers for her for an- 
other Sunday’s meeting ; then, finding out which women were most 
faithful, she would modestly urge their working at home with 
their children and bringing them to her for farther instruction 
when they met on Sunday. By a skilful concealment of her own 
part, and allowing it to appear as the work of others, she won 
over some of the most influential people, both men and women, 
to come together with regularity, and gradually several classes 


were formed by taking the best instructed and watching their 
VOL, XXXVI.—34 
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teaching of the little ones and most ignorant. So that when 
the priest came around at the next Easter following Marga- 
ret’s arrival he found a number of well-prepared children, to 
whom he promised means of a journey soon to a town where 
they received confirmation. ° 

Before the close of her first year of marriage all Margaret's 
labors were increased in difficulty of execution by the birth of 
the first child, a fine little fellow, very like Edmond, except his 
eyes, which were the dark ones of his mother instead of the Ger- 
man blue ones. Now more than ever was Beta of some real 
service, devoting herself so fully to the care of the baby that lit- 
tle else could be expected of her, and evidently ,finding a labor 
that pleased her. 

At the end of a second year a little daughter increased the 
family group, who promised to be a great beauty some day, and 
not quite two years later another boy was born. This harvest 
of children, which brought great happiness with them, was the 
best harvest that could be shown at the woodland home, at least 
for the last two years, for during those the crops had been but 
average, and one year before decidedly poor. So far from add- 
ing to the deposits in the bank, Edmond had been obliged to 
draw out twenty-five dollars. 

The fifth year was one of great prosperity, weather favoring 
all operations, and the yield abundant even to careless farmers. 
To Edmond’s skill there was ample response, and in restoring 
the money drawn out in the spring he would have doubled it 
but for expenses contingent on Margaret’s rather long sickness 
after her fourth confinement, and Beta’s sickness and burial. 

It would have been a trying convalescence for Margaret but 
for the timely visit and aid of Mrs. Barbour, who found a new 
existence opened to her in the interest inspired by the family of 
children. She stayed three weeks at the crisis, and tided over a 
hard moment of domestic trial, under the old plea of resting. 

Dr. Klein was another faithful friend. These years of ac- 
quaintance only drew the three into a closer circle of mutual en- 
joyment, narrowed by the impossibility of extending it to those 
of less intelligence. It was through the doctor now that the pair 
kept up their knowledge of an outer world. From him came 
the news of the day, political, social, and especially scientific. 
Every discovery, from the latest development of the solar spec- 
trum to the newest researches in polar regions, were carried as 
precious treasures to be shared with his friends, at whose hearth- 
stone he had become a third inmate nearly. Poor Madame Von 
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would as soon have entered upon the study of Arabic as the con- 
templation of themes that delighted Edmond and Margaret and 
kept the little dwelling an intelligent centre, and life was to her 
a series of memories and the nursing of small ailments of her 
own. 

The first boy, now a sturdy little fellow running about the 
fields beside his father, had been named Franz, for his grandfa- 
ther across the sea and with loving thoughts on the part of Mar- 
garet of her brother Francis. The little girl was Elisa, for Ed- 
mond’s mother and sister—he had tried to have it Margaret in 
vain. The next boy was a junior Edmond, and when the next 
proved a son also his parents had but a single thought for his 
name—Waldemar Klein. “ Now,” said the honored doctor, “ I 
am no longer childless.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE SPHINX. 
“LE REPOS EN EGYPTE.” 


ALL day I watch the stretch of burning sand, 
All night I brood beneath the golden stars ; 
Amid the silence of a desolate land 
No touch of bitterness my reverie mars. 


Built by the proudest of a kingly line, 
Over my head the centuries fly fast: 
The secrets of the mighty dead are mine, 

I hold the key of a forgotten past. 


Yet ever hushed into a rapturous dream 
I see again that night—a halo mild 

Shone from the liquid moon; beneath her beam 
Travelled a tired young Mother and her Child. 


Within my arms she slumbered, and alone 
I watched the Infant. At my feet her guide 
Lay stretched o’er-wearied ; on my breast of stone: 
Rested the Crucified. 
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THE COMEDY OF CONFERENCE. 
Part IV. 
SCENE: Exeter Hall, London. TIME: 18—. 


PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


AMERICAN DELEGATES. ENGLISH DELEGATES. 
Rev. Bishop Latitude, Methodist Rev. Dr. Chosen, Presbyterian. 
Episcopal. Rev. Dr. Sophical, Wesleyan. 

Rev. Dr. Topheavy, Baptist. Rev. Dr. Ballast, Baptist. 

Rev. Dr. Flurry, Presbyterian. Rev. Dr. Whistle, Independent. 
Rev. Dr. Liberal, Congregationalist. Rev. Washington Dipwell, Baptist. 
Rev. Dr. Bounce, Lutheran. Rev. Luther Knockpope, Wesleyan. 
Rev. Dr. Jocund, Methodist Episco- Rev. Amen Hallelujah, Primitive 

pal. Methodist. 


Prof. Augustus Synonym, having Prof. Jeremy Ratio, holding the 
the chair of Lost Arts and Occult chair of Algebraic Jnequalities, 
Sciences, —— College. etc., etc., —— University. 


Together with a large, enthusiastic, and somewhat demonstrative audience. 


Pror. SYNONYM said that sturdy Protestant, Mr. Knockpope, 
had, as Conference would remember, objected to the introduction 
of “Latinized phrases” in argument. He (the speaker) would 
not be the apologist of the Church of Rome with respect to her 
use in her services of a tongue generally unknown to the laity, 
although in so doing she but followed the example of the Jewish 
Church, the mode of conducting whose services was explicitly 
laid down by God himself. And, indeed, in the ancient Jewish 
‘services and the Roman Mass the reason was identically the 
same why it was not necessary for the vulgar tongue to be 
,used—namely, that the act of worship was sacrificial and per- 
‘formed by the priest in behalf of the people. The act of worship 
was, however, assisted in by the people by their devout contem- 
,plation of the proceedings at the altar. The Romish Church 
had the advantage over the Jewish in that in the Mass the peo- 
\ple saw, and heard the voice of, the officiating priest or celebrant, 
and by practice (and many, indeed, by a knowledge of the Latin) 
fully knew what was done and said ; while in many of the Jewish 
services the people neither saw nor heard’ the priest, and were, 
naturally enough, unconscious of what was done and said in their 
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behalf. It, however, fell somewhat within his province to show 
that as a philological expedient the retention by the Romish 
Church of the Latin tongue in her services was justifiable. The 
fact was well recognized among scholars, continued the learned 
professor, that words, the “ signa audibilia,” had existed before 
sound-signs, the “verba audibilia.” Warburton had shown that 
writing originated in pictures. Hence as ideas had changed 
the symbols of those ideas had changed with them, which was 
the ultimate cause of the idiosyncrasies observable in all living 
languages. Richardson, in section ii. of the preface to his Eng- 
lish Dictionary, while viewing the changes to which all national 
languages are subject,’ had declared: “ The lexicographer can 
never assure himself that he has attained the meaning of a word 
until he has discovered the thing, the sensible object—res que 
nostros sensus feriunt—the sensation caused by that thing or object 
of which that word is the name.” That learned author had di- 
vided the meaning of words into the literal, metaphorical, and 
consequential senses, and had actually made the almost inappre- 
ciable distinction of the metaphorical application of the literal 
meaning. (Laughter.) In view of the evident appreciativeness 
of Conference he would quote at greater length from the pre- 
face to the standard work named: “ While investigating, then, 
the meaning and consequent usage or application of words,” 
continued the professor, referring to the said authority, “1 have 
considered it a duty incumbent upon the lexicographer to direct 
his view (1) to the etymology and literal meaning ; (2) to the 
metaphorical application of this meaning to the mind; (3) to 
the application consequent or inferred from what is metapho- 
rical.”” (Renewed laughter.) He would propose to Conference 
some words of the ancient vernacular, and leave it to them to 
apply the rules laid down by the learned Richardson in their in- 
terpretation. Conference would perhaps be astonished to hear 
that St. Peter and another disciple were stated to have brought 
suit against their divine Master. Yet so it to-day stood written. 
(Sensation.) 

Rev. WESLEY LOVEFEAST demanded to know where. 

Pror. SYNONYM (smiling complacently). “In the Bible.” 
(Immense stir.) He would also show from the same authority 
that Christ was upon another occasion threatened with a suit. 
(Loud calls to order.) He begged time to explain. He referred 
to Wickliffe’s Bible, in which was found the following: “ But 
Symound Petir suede Jhesus and another disciple”;* as also: 


* Wick., Jon c. xviii, 
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“ And a scribe neighede and said to him, Maistir, 1 shall swe thee 
whider ever thou schalt go.” * 

A marked change, the professor said, was here seen to have 
taken place in the mode of conveying the idea to follow; a 
change which would be succeeded by others as longgas the signa 
audibilia—words—were dependent on the vagaries of human will 
in choosing its vehicles of expression. Perhaps twenty per cent. 
of all words'in the vernacular either carried with them, at the 
expiration of each second or third century, new meanings or be- 
came totally unmeaning or obsolete. No one could tell to what 
age God had decreed that the church should descend. The 
world was as yet but six thousand years old; still, all traces of 
the primary language of the race had disappeared. The exist- 
ence of the Hebrew tongue, in which the Jews yet read and sang 
their services, had alone preserved a knowledge of revealed 
truth. Hence the Church of Rome preserved z¢s doctrines in a 
tongue not exposed to the transformations experienced by all vul- 
gar languages. Other extracts from Wickliffe would strengthen 
the conviction which seemed to be forced on the impartial mind 
of the wisdom of this precaution. Thus the familiar object 
which was now known as a vock was in that early translator’s 
day designated by a term both singular and amusing, as the fol- 
lowing would show: } 


“ And whanne gret flood was maad, the flood was hulid to that house, 
and it myghte not move it, for it was foundid on a sad stoon.” t 


The same term “ sad,” which was then the equivalent of fixed 
or sure, was used in the following verse: 


‘ But the ssid foundament of god stondith, hauynge this mark, the lord 
knoweth which ben hise.” tf 


Other extracts might be given equally calculated to create aston- 
ishment at the changes observable in the English language with- 
in a few centuries. Thus: 


“Ye generacioun of eddris: how moun ye speke good thingis whanne 
ye ben yvele? for the mouth spekith of the plentee of the herte” ; § 


and: 


“No man sigh euere god, no but the oon bigetun Sone, that is in the 
bosum of the fadir, he hath teeld out.” { 


* Wick., Matt. c, viii. 4 Ibid. Luk c, vi. } Ibid. Luk c, vi. 
§ Ibid. Matt. c, xii, | Ibid.§ 
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Some words in the same translation were now well-nigh, if not 
wholly, obsolete, as in 


“ And sche bare a knaue [knave] child that was to reulynge all folkis 
in an yrun gherde ”;* and “ Which man hadde hous in birielis and noither 
with cheynes how myghte ony mon bynde hym. For ofte tymes he was 
bounden in stockis and cheynes and hadde broke the stockis to small 
gobetis.” + (Laughter.) 


Dr. BALLAST thought this subject had been sufficiently ven- 
tilated. 

Dr. BOUNCE inquired what bearing all this had upon church 
unity. 

Dr. BALLAST renewed his protest. These digressions were 
not only unprofitable but perplexing. He thought Conference 
was getting out of gear. He appealed to the chair to restrain 
this disposition to discuss all subjects save that before the 
house. 

Dr. CHOSEN seconded what was said. It seemed absurd that 
so simple a question as that ostensibly under debate should af- 
ford an opportunity to each gentleman to air his specialty before 
Conference. 

THE CHAIR said if Dr. Chosen took exception to the minutes 
he must move a distinct resolution. 

Dr. CHOSEN thought the chair did not fully understand his 
remark. 

THE CHAIR replied that he did. 

Dr. CHOSEN said all he wanted to know was what liberality 
of discussion was considered pertinent to the issue. 

THE CHAIR regarded this as equivalent to moving a vote of 
censure, and thought enough had been said. 

Dr. CHOSEN said he would move that a committee be ap- 
pointed to examine the minutes, and that all therein in the judg- 
ment of said committee impertinent to the issue be expunged. 

THE CHAIR said the motion was not in order and would not 
be entertained. 

Dr. LIBERAL, with an air of wonder, asked, Did the gentleman 
(Dr. Chosen) aim to circumscribe debate ? 

THE CHAIR conceived it to be his duty to discourage any 
such attempt. (Cheers.) 

REv. WASHINGTON DIPWELL pointed out that, with respect 
to the rule of faith, the confusion extended beyond the questions 
of canonicity, interpretation, diversity of meaning consequent 


* Wick., Apocalips, c, xii, + Ibid. 
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upon structural changes in language, and of obsoletism. Learn- 
ed Protestants had gravely questioned the intrinsic value of the 
present authorized translation. That eminently orthodox publi- 
cation, the Edinburgh Review, in an article on. the revision of 
the English Bible, speaking of the heretical doctrines of Dr. 
Colenso, had said : 


“ Those who constantly charge Bishop Colenso with being led astray 
by the English version ought surely to be forward in placing a more cor- 
rect and trustworthy translation in the hands of those to whom the ‘ Peo- 
ple’s Edition’ of his destructive work now becomes so easily accessible.” * 


And again : 


“Upon Dr. Wordsworth’s t showing the Apocalypse at any rate ought 
to be retranslated, if there were any real desire on the part of the authori- 
ties of the Church of England to place every inspired Scripture in a satis- 
factory translation in the hands of the laity. Indeed, Dr. Wordsworth’s 
admission as to the present authorized version of the Apocalypse amounts, 
fo all intents and purposes, to a distinct confession that in its present con- 
dition it is not Scripture.” f 


The same Review had said: 


“It is manifest that if a royal commission were to be set on foot fora 
revision of the authorized version of the Scriptures its attention would 
have to be directed to two principal points—(1) the settlement of the text 
with which the existing version should be compared, and (2) the altera- 


tions to be made in the translation itself from grammatical and exegetical 
considerations.” § 


And further: 


“Dean Alford, in Dr. Guthrie’s Sunday Magazine, writes: ‘A formidable 
list of passages might be given in which our version has confessedly mis- 
rendered the original or has followed a form of ‘the original text now well 
known not to have been the original form. ... As matters now stand we 
are printing for reading in the churches, we are sending forth into the 
cottages and mansions, books containing passages and phrases which pre- 
tend to be the Word of God and are not.” | 


Bishop Ellicott § had declared : 


“ Believing the Bible to be a special, direct, and inspired revelation from 
God, we have yet not used the means now at hand of ascertaining the 
exact language in which that revelation is vouchsafed.” 


The Edinburgh Review was even more emphatic : 


* Edinburgh Review, No. 249, July, 1865. + Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster. 
} Adinburgh Review, No, 249, July, 1865. § Ibid. [Ibid. | Aids to Faith, p. 422 
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“It is difficult to imagine a stranger case of retailing the Word with 
petty adulterations * than that exhibited by the upholders of the present 
authorized version.” t (Sensation.) 


Rev. WESLEY LOVEFEAST rose to order. He wanted to 
know if this did not transcend the proper limit of debate. 

THE Cuatrr, while doubting their policy, could not question 
the admissibility of the expressions used. 

REV. WASHINGTON DIPWELL, with reference to the chair’s 
censure, begged to suggest that if Protestants could repudiate 
the power by which the canon of Scripture was decided, they 
certainly were at liberty to dissent from the philological and exe- 
getical findings of a royal commission of translators. 

Rev. AMEN HALLELUJAH, after announcing that his curricu- 
lum had embraced but English grammarand “Church Disci- 
pline,” wished to know where he and the large class whom he 
represented stood, when, not only left in doubt regarding the 
extent of the canon, the rule of interpretation, and the meaning 
of such English words as “ dirie/is”’ and “ gobetis” (laughter), 
they were also assured that the translation on which, in their 
ignorance of Hebrew, Greek, and Sanscrit (laughter), they had 
been accustomed to rely as infallible, was a bungle ? 

THE CHAIR replied that the right of private judgment, which 
was the platform upon which all Protestants, learned and un- 
learned, must stand, was the only authority to which the brother 
could be referred in the emergency named by him. 

Dr. JOCUND observed that by this rule men, just in propor- 
tion as they were learned, shallow, or ignorant, were likely to 
become high, broad, or heretical. (Laughter.) 

Dr. BOUNCE inquired whether the late revised edition did 
not clear up many of the misconstructions which had been cited. 

Rev. AMEN HALLELUJAH thought not. He objected to the 
revised version f@r several reasons, one of which was that he 
could not preach from it in view of the absence of the verses 
which heretofore he had used as texts. His chief objection to it, 
however, was because of the deliberate effort on the part of the 
translators to harmonize it with the Douay, or authorized Rom- 
ish, translation. So far as his examination of it had gone, he had 
found that very many of the hitherto disputed readings had 
been conceded to the Catholics. He deemed it a dangerous 
book to be placed in the hands of the laity. 

BisHop LATITUDE (Dr. Jocund in the chair) desired to speak 


* Compare 2 Cor. xi. 17. + Edin. Review, No, 249, July, 1865. 
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briefly in support of the Topheavian theory—to recall Conference 
once more to that admirable compendium of theology. (Hear, 
hear.) The fact that the practices of the church which was ad- 
mittedly a unit had fallen into desuetude had prepared him to 
find that its ecclesiastical polity had also been abandoned. He 
had good authority in his own church for entertaining this view. 
The great founder of Methodism had seemed to understand that 
so much of the Evangelical Church as he had established, in 
part apology for its unscriptural unity, should set up a novelty 
in episcopal ordination. John Wesley had stood for many years 
against the solicitation of his lay preachers in England, who had 
desired him to ordain them. At length Thomas Coke, a pres- 
byter.of the Church of England, but then in America, under 
date of August 9, 1784, had written a letter to Mr. Wesley at 
Bristol, the opening sentence of which was as follows: “ The 
more maturely I consider the subject the more expedient it ap- 
pears to me that the power of ordaining others should be receiv- 
ed by me from you by the imposition of your hands.” This 
letter had had the desired effect; and Mr. Wesley, after having 
in a private chamber and in secrecy, contrary to primitive and 
modern usage, first ordained two laymen, Messrs. Whatcoat and 
Vasey, deacons, and then elders immediately, they at once assist- 
ed Mr. Wesley in ordaining Dr. Coke bishop. Dr. Whitehead— 
who, by the way, was selected to deliver the funeral oration over 
Mr. Wesley’s remains—in his Life of Wesley * had said : 


“Mr. Wesley’s episcopal authority was a mere gratuitous assumption 
of power to himself, contrary to the usage of every church, ancient or 
modern, where the order of bishops has been admitted. There is no pre- 
cedent either in the New Testament or in church history that can justify 
his proceedings in this affair. And as Wesley had received no right to ex- 
ercise episcopal authority either from any bishops, presbyters, or people 
he certainly could not convey any right to others; his ordinations are 
therefore spurious and of no validity.” t 


When this, continued the speaker, became known to the Con- 
ference, one of that body exclaimed : 


“ Ordination—among Methodists! Amazing indeed! ... And so we 
have a Methodist parson of our own! and a new mode of ordination, to be 
sure, on the Presbyterian plan! ... Who is the father of this monster, so 


* Whitehead’s Life of Wesley. John Whitehead, M.D., author of the discourse delivered at 
Mr. Wesley’s funeral. Boston: Hill & Brodhead. 1846. 

+Ibid. ‘‘ No doubt the three gentlemen ( Whatcoat, Vasey, and Coke) were highly grati- 
fied with their new titles, as we often see both young and old children gratified with gilded toys 
though clumsily made and of no real worth or valuable use except to quiet the cries of those for 
whom they are prepared ” (ibid.) 
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long dreaded by the father of his people and by most of his sons? Who- 
ever he be, time will prove him a felon to Methodism and discover his 
assassinating knife sticking fast in the vitals of its body. This has been 
my steadfast opinion for years past, and years to come will speak in 
groans the opprobrious anniversary of our religious madness for gowns 
and bands.” * 


Rev. AMEN HALLELUJAH rose to a point of order. 

THE CHAIR (Dr. Jocund) requested the gentleman to state 
his point of order. 

Rev. AMEN HALLELUJAH said his objections were general. 
Like the reverend bishop’s speech, they had no point. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

THE CHAIR said that, though the bishop was in order, ac- 
cording to the bishop’s showing the Methodist Church was 
egregiously out of order. (Laughter.) Perhaps this was the 
point Brother Hallelujah had in view. If so, the Chair saw it, 
and thought it a good one and too prominent to be comfortably 
sat down on. (Laughter.) 

BisHop LATITUDE, resuming, said another preacher, writing 
to a friend, had exclaimed : 


“I wish they had been asleep when they began this business of ordina- 
tion; it is neither Episcopal nor Presbyterian, but a mere hodge-podge of 
inconsistencies.” 


The Rey. Charles Wesley, writing to Dr. Chandler in 1785, had 
said : 


“I can scarcely yet believe it, that in his eighty-second year my 
brother, my old intimate friend and companion, should have assumed 
the episcopal character, ordained elders, consecrated a bishop, and sent 
him over to ordain our lay preachers in America! ... He has renounced 
the principles and practice of his whole life, acted contrary to all his decla- 
rations, protestations, and writings, robbed his friends of their boastings, 
realized the Nag’s Head ordination, and left an indelible blot on his name as 
long as it shall be remembered.” 


To his brother John he had written: 


“ Before you have quite broken down the bridge stop and consider!.. . 
Go to your grave in peace ; at least suffer me to go first before this ruin be 
under your hand. . . . Iam on the brink of the grave; do not push me in 
or embitter my last moments. Let us not leave an indelible blot upon our 
memory, but let us leave behind us the name and character of honest 
men.” ¢ 


Mr. Wesley’s intention might or might not have been to 


* Ibid, + Ibid. 
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make Dr. Coke a bishop. Coke declared that it was. The 
Discipline on this head asserted that Mr. Wesley preferred 
the episcopal mode of church government to any other, and 
solemnly set Thomas Coke apart for the episcopal office and 
delivered to him “letters of episcopal orders,” commissioning 
him to ordain Francis Asbury to the same “episcopal office.” 
And, as the Discipline went on to say: 


“The General Conference held at Baltimore did unanimously receive 
the said Thomas Coke and Francis Asbury as their bishops, being fully 
satisfied of the validity of their episcopal ordination.” * 


The letter addressed by Mr. Wesley to the brethren in North 
America, from Bristol, under date September 10, 1784, had, 
however, expressed his intention in these words: “I have ac- 
cordingly appointed Dr. Coke and Mr. Francis Asbury joint 
SUPERINTENDENTS over our brethren in North America.” 
The letters of “episcopal orders” said to have been given to 
Dr. Coke were never exhibited by him; and as to Mr. Asbury’s 
ordination, he had expressly stated: “I was ordained a superin- 
tendent, as my parchments will show.” Indeed, it should not be 
forgotten that when Mr. Wesley heard of the assumption of the 
new title by Dr. Coke, and also, very inconsistently, by Mr. 
Asbury, he wrote to the latter: 


“How can you, how dare you, suffer yourself to be called a bishop? 
I shudder, I start at the very thought. Men may call me a knave or a 
fool, and I am content, but they shall never, by my consent, call me a 
bishop. For my sake, for God’s sake, put a full end to this.” t 


Dr. SOPHICAL inquired, why was this transaction alluded to? - 
Did the reverend bishop question the validity of his own ordi- 
nation ? 

BisHop LATITUDE said he did not; though if he did he 
should do so in good company. Coke himself had doubted the 
validity of the ordination received by him at the handsof Mr. 
Wesley ; for he had upon a subsequent occasion urged Bishop 
White, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, to ordain preachers 
whom he (Coke) had ordained. This he had done in a letter 
written at Richmond under date April 24, 1791, in which he had 
said: “I don’t think the generality of them” (the ordained min- 
isters) ‘‘ would refuse to submit to a reordination.” And in a 
letter previously written to the Bishop of London from Manches- 


* Doctrines and Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, chap. i, ] 2. 


+ Letters on the Organization and Early History of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Rev. 
Alex, McCaine. Boston:.T. F. Norris. 1850, 
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ter, March 29, 1790, he had said: “ I am inclined to think that if a 
given number of our leading preachers, proposed by our Gene- 
ral Conference, were to be ordained and permitted to travel 
through our connection to administer the Sacrament to those so- 
cieties who have been prejudiced as above, every difficulty would 
be removed.” * If further proof were needed of Dr. Coke's dis- 
satisfaction with his ordination by Mr. Wesley, it could be found 
in Dr. Coke's letters to the Earl of Liverpool and William Wil 
berforce—that to the latter having been written in 1813—solicit- 
ing their influence towards his consecration to the episcopacy for 
work in India. 

Dr. SOPHICAL renewed his objections. What edification, he 
asked, was to be derived from a narration of these facts? 

BisHop LATITUDE said the facts implied that the father of 
Methodism had anticipated Dr. Topheavy in his theory. He 
had seen that as a Scriptural unity was not found in the church, 
the Scriptural rite of episcopal ordination should be discontin 
ued. Coke’s distrust of his ordination had shown his apprecia- 
tion of the novelty practised by Mr. Wesley. 

Dr. BALLAST called for light. Mr. Wesley, in his letter to 
Dr. Coke, Mr. Asbury, and the brethren in North America, had 
said: “ Lord King’s account of the primitive church convinced 
me that bishops and presbyters are the same order, and conse- 
quently have the same right to ordain.” + How was this to be 
reconciled with his other letter, in which he, a presbyter of the 
Church of England, had said in substance: “ Men may call mea 
knave or a fool, and I am content, but they shall never, by my 
consent, call me a bishop”? He (the speaker) assumed that 
Bishop Latitude was prepared to prove that Mr. Wesley was 
wrong, and that the offices of bishop and presbyter were distinct, 
such being now the view held by the bishop’s church. 

BisHop LATITUDE said it would be unbecoming in him to 
essay to prove Mr. Wesley in the wrong. He would content 
himself by showing gthat his own view, which was radically dif- 
ferent from that of Mr. Wesley, was right. Bingham (to refer 
once more to that author) had said the order of bishops was set- 
tled before the canon of Scripture was concluded,t and had 
quoted Origen to show the primitive distinction between bishop 
and presbyter. 


“ Origen,” Bingham had asserted, “ takes notice of the distinction above 
ten times in his works, which those that please may read at large in Bishop 


* Ibid. + Ibid. t Bingham, Antig., book ii, c. i. § 3. 
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Pearson. I shall only recite two passages, one out of his homilies upon 
St. Luke, written while he was a layman, where he says that ‘digamy ex- 
cludes men from all ecclesiastical dignities, for one that is twice married 
can neither be made bishop presbyter, nor deacon.’” * 


The reverend bishop, continuing, appealed to Ignatius,t who 
had said : 


“ Do all things in unity under the bishop presiding in the place of God, 
and the presbyters in the place of the apostolic senate, and the deacons, to 
whom is committed the unity and service of Christ ” ;{ 


and to Clement,§ who had written : 


“There are here in the church the different degrees of bishops, pres- 
byters, and deacons, in imitation of the angelical glory.” | 


Dr. SOPHICAL again pronounced this whole digression unpro- 
fitable to the last extent. Let Conference at once grapple with 
the difficulties before it. 

Dr. LIBERAL favored the widest discussion. (Cheers.) His 
views, generally comprehensive, had been much expanded by 
what he had heard. (Hear, hear.) 

Dr. WHISTLE inquired of any Methodist brother present 
whether it were true that the Methodist class bore some resem- 
blance to the Romish confessional. 


{(Several Methodist delegates arose to reply, among them the Rev. 
Amen Hallelujah, who, having been recognized by the chair, repelled with 
some warmth the idea suggested by Dr. Whistle.) 


THE CHAIR (Bishop Latitude) pointed out that a material 
difference existed between the two institutions. In the Roman 
confessional the penitent confessed his sins and was absolved 
by the priest; in class the member appeared as one of a com- 
pany of men having the form of godliness.§ Indeed, said the 
bishop, such veniality as the “ using many words in buying and 
selling ” ** or “the putting on gold and costly apparel” was a 
mark of unfitness for the class. 

Rev. LUTHER KNOCKPOPE thought some analogy was ob- 
servable between them. For instance, said he, the following, 
taken from the Discipline, looked much like confession in the 
class: “If there be any among us who observes them not” (that 
was to say, the rules of the class, two of which had been stated 
by the reverend bishop), “ who habitually breaks any of them, 
let it be known unto them who watch over that soul as they who 


* Bingham, ibid. + First century, tignat., Epist, ad Magnesians, n, iv. p. 44. 
§Second century. | Bing., dntig., book ii,c,i,§2. | Discipline, 29. **Thid, J 32. 
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must give an account.”* This, he contended, taught personal 
confession by the transgressor, or established an unchristian 
espionage, which he was sure the reverend bishop would at once 
repudiate. Besides, among the duties of the leader were those 
of advising, reproving, comforting, or exhorting, as occasion 
required.t This analogy to the Roman system had, in fact, 
deterred him in early life from becoming a Methodist. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Dr. BOUNCE seconded the views of the last speaker. Ina 
little work written by the present primate of the Catholic 
Church in the United States the following words occurred : 


‘“In sermons, to use a military phrase, the fire is at random, but in 
confession it is a dead shot. The words of the priest go home to the heart 
of the penitent. Ina public discourse the priest addresses all in general, 
and his words of admonition may be applicable to very few of his hearers. 
But his words spoken in the confessional are directed exclusively to the 
penitent whose heart is open to receive the word of God.” f 


The object of the class was stated in the Discipline to be “to 
establish a system of pastoral oversight that shall effectively 
reach every member of the church.”§ The objects of the two 
institutions were, therefore, seen to approximate. In the Catho- 
lic work referred to it was stated: “ The confessor exhorts the 
penitent according to his spiritual wants,’”’ while the Discipline 
said: “‘ Let each leader be careful to inquire how every soul of 
his charge prospers.” | He (the speaker) understood it was 
usual with Catholics, before going to confession, to make an 
examen of conscience, to aid which forms of examination were 
provided in their books of devotion. He fortunately had with 
him such a book. (It was here noticed that the face of the Rev. 
Luther Knockpope assumed an expression of despair.) This 
book, he had ascertained, was a favorite help to devotion with 
English and American Catholics. In it he had found “an ex- 
amination of conscience for those who confess their sins regu- 
larly and frequently according to the threefold duty we owe to 
God, our neighbor, and ourselves,” { which, while much fuller 
and decidedly more Scriptural, was similar to a form of examina- 
tion of conscience prescribed in the Dzscipline, under the head of 
“Duty of Preachers,” as a prudential means of grace.** These 
prudential means of grace, it was expressly stated, could be used 
by persons, either as Christians, Methodists, or preachers ; and 


* Ibid. J 35. + Ibid. 4 30, § r. tFatth of our Fathers, Archbishop Gibbons, 
§ Discipline, J 56, § 1. || Ibid. J 57, § 2. q Vade Mecum, ** Discipline, J 120. 
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he supposed the form of examination alluded to was applicable 
also to the purposes of the class. True, it might be said an es- 
sential difference existed between the confessional and the class 
in respect to the nature of the subject-matter divulged to the 
priest and leader respectively, the former hearing nothing but 
confessions of sinfulness, the latter chiefly professions of holiness. 
Yet he was unable to divest his mind of the conviction that if 
either institution were Scriptural it was the former, which in 
practice seemed to be a following of the injunction, “‘ Confess 
your sins one to another ”’—the clergy, including the pope, being 
bound equally with the laity to confess—and not the latter, which 
not only was wanting in Scriptural authority, but in fact seemed 
to be rather the converse of what Scripture enjoined. 

THE CHAIR inquired if the gentleman was so far misinformed 
on the subject of the class as to suppose that the so-called con- 
fessions made thereat were auricular? 

Dr. BOUNCE saw little difference, in principle, between open 
and auricular confession. Not having yet possessed the blessing 
of full sanctification, a grace to which—judging from his eminent 
position in his church—he presumed the chair had attained, if 
he were going to confess he would prefer the auricular to the 
open mode. He thought it would be difficult in an assemblage 
of both sexes, if all the secrets of human depravity were openly 
exposed, to preserve the respectability of the meeting. 

THE CHAIR said the gentleman’s remarks were not germane 
to the subject up for debate. This, he opined, was the Tophea- 
vian theory, in support of which the Chair had referred to 
Mr. Wesley’s ordination of Dr. Coke asa violation of ancient 
usage. 

REv. WASHINGTON DIPWELL argued that Roger Williams, 
who had founded the Baptist Church in America in 1639, had 
disregarded usage with as much freedom as Wesley. Though 
it was then, as now, an article of faith in the Baptist denomina- 
tion that none were baptized unless immersed, and that none 
could baptize except the immersed, yet Williams was immersed 
by Holliman, an unbaptized man, who in turn was immersed by 
Williams. Strange though it might seem, no Baptist holding the 
strict tenets of his church could now accept the baptism of Wil- 
liams as valid ; the church by its teachings, of course inapplica- 
ble in this case, obviously excluding its revered founder from 
the kingdom of heaven. (Laughter.) 

Dr. LIBERAL showed that Congregational ordination, which 
to the New England Puritans was so dear, had not been prac- 
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tised during the last two centuries. A reciprocal laic ordination 
had taken place in 1629 between Higginson and Skelton, they in 
turn having ordained each other. Thus the first Congregational 
church had been instituted. The laical frm of ordination had 
been since displaced by the clerical; although it might be said, 
with some show of reason, that if the first ordinations were laical 
the subsequent ones derived from them must be also, though 
termed clerical. 

Dr. WHISTLE said, could argument have made church unity, 
all before this would have been gathered into one fold. To try 
the temper of the house he would move to amend by striking 
out all after “ Resolved,” and by substituting “7hat this Confer- 
ence be denominated an Cicumenical Council of the Church.” 


(Loud cheering. The motion was seconded by Dr. Chosen, and carried 
amid much enthusiasm. The chair’s announcement of the success of Dr. 
Whistle’s measure was received with lively manifestations of approval, and 
general congratulations ensued, during which the sitting was suspended. 
The house having been called to order—) 


Dr. BALLAST remarked that one thing remained to be done. 
A name must be given to the church (cheers)—a name expres- 


sive of the character imparted to it in debate. He moved a re- 
solution to that effect. 


(Seconded by Dr. Jocund, who somewhat gratuitously ventured the 
opinion that the discussion of the name might involve the reopening of 
the debate just happily closed. Loud cries of “No!” “None ‘of that!” 
“ Enough said!” etc.) 


He (Dr. Ballast) would move additionally that delegates be in- 
vited to send to the secretary’s desk such names as in their wis- 
dom might seem appropriate as designations of the church. 

(Seconded by Prof. Synonym, and carried. On motion of Dr. Chosen 
the session was suspended for thirty minutes, at the expiration of which 
time the house was called to order. * Many delegates responded to the in- 
vitation extended by the chair pursuant to the resolution, and handed slips 
to the secretary.) 

THE SECRETARY (the Rev. Washington Dipwell) stated that 
the papers would be read in the order in which they were hand- 
ed in, and proceeded to read as follows: 

1. (Submitted by Dr. Chosen.) The Church of the Unques- 
tionable Unit. (Cheers.) 

2. (Submitted by Rev. A. Hallelujah.) The Church of the 
Sacred Variation. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) 

3. (Submitted by Prof. Ratio.) The Church of the Blessed 
Problem. (Merriment.) 

VOL. XXXVI.—35 
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4. (Submitted by Dr. Ballast.) The Progressive Protestant 
Church. (Enthusiasm.) 

5. (Submitted by Dr. Whistle.) The Church of the Figurative 
Unity. (Renewed merriment.) 

6. (Submitted by Dr. Bounce.) The Church of the Hypo- 
thetic Connection. (Cheers and laughter.) 

7. (Submitted by Rev. L. Knockpope.) The Holy, Unaltered 
Protestant Church. (Deafening cheers.) 

8. (Submitted by Dr. Jocund.) The Church of the Sanctified 
Uncertainty. (Unrestrained mirth.) 

Dr. BALLAST indignantly moved the suspension of the read- 
ing and the tabling of the rest of the names, of which at least 
fifty more seemed to be forthcoming. 


(The motion was supported by Drs. Chosen, Bounce, and Sophical, but 
‘strenuously opposed by Drs. Liberal and Flurry and Rev. Messrs. Hallelu- 
jah and Lovefeast ; the result being the carrying of the measure amid much 
confusion.) 


Dr. CHOSEN moved the appointment of a committee of five to 
report a name for the church. 

Dr. JOCUND moved to substitute eleven. Five he deemed 
too small a committee. The corpse was too heavy for so few 
pall-bearers. (Amendment lost; motion. carried.) 

THe CHAIR: The committee to be appointed conformably to 
the vote-of the Conference— 

Dr. CHOSEN : GEcumenical Council, Mr. Chairman. 

THE CHAIR: I owe you one, doctor—CEcumenical Council, 
brethren—the committee will consist of Drs. Chosen, Whistle, 
Ballast, and Topheavy, and the Rev. Wesley Lovefeast. 


(The committee having retired, the Rev. A. Hallelujah and others fa- 
vored the Council with “ Hold the Earthwork” and other popular revival 
airs, during the rendition of the last of which the committee unexpectedly 
appeared. They having reported asthe result of their labors the name, 
“The Holy, Unaltered Church of the New Progressive Connection,” it was 
moved and seconded that the name be adopted, when the) 


Rev. LUTHER KNOCKPOPE, with much excitement of manner, 
arose and inquired: Was he endowed with ears and yet de- 
nied the faculty of hearing? (Rev. Dr. Jocund, sotto voce, “ En- 
dowed withears! Rather think he is!”) or was the word PROTEs- 
TANT omitted? (Cheers.) Had the committee reported a name 
abounding in titles of mere rhetorical precision, yet lacking the 
only safeguard of evangelical orthodoxy (hear, hear), the very 
essence of denominational unity? (Loud and continued ap- 
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plause.) Should papistical treachery be permitted in the ranks? 
Should Jesuitical intrigue be tolerated within the fold? (Great 
excitement; cries of “ Never!” and calls to order, joined with 
shouts of encouragement to proceed.) In a word, should that 
mass of iniquity—that—that— 

Dr. LIBERAL begged the brother to recall— 

Rev. LUTHER KNOCKPOPE declared the echo of his protest 
should reverberate till time should be no longer. Let, cried he, 
this right hand of Knockpope be charred in the blaze of the fag- 
gots, as was Cranmer’s, ere it sign your un-Protestant decrees. 
With Luther he trampled on their popedom. (Vociferous cheer- 
ing.) With Latimer, and Huss, and Ridley, and Hooper he offer- 
ed his body a sacrifice of sweet-smelling savor to Protestantism. 

(Coughing ; cries of “Put him out!” “Sit down!” “No popedom!” 
“Away with priestcraft!” “Down with the nunneries!” “Good for 
Knockpope! He’s our spokesman,” etc. The chair, having been ap- 
proached by several delegates, with whom a hurried conversation was 
had, brought the gavel down with violence.) 

THE CHAIR called for, nay, demanded order. The speaker 
must be seated at once. If necessary the Rev. Amen Hallelujah 
would serve as sergeant-at-arms. 


(Quiet having been in a measure restored—) 


Dr. SOPHICAL moved the previous question. (Lost.) 

Dr. BOUNCE objected to the term “progressive.” It admit- 
ted, he urged, of too much license in holy things. 

Dr. CHOSEN, in a few words, explained that the obnoxious 
term was mollified by the preceding term, “ unaltered.” 

Dr. WHISTLE disapproved of the expression “ unaltered.” 
Was it, he asked, consistent with the Topheavian theory ? 

Dr. TorHEeavy defended this term. The scope of his theory 
of mutability was ample to suit the pleasure of Conference, how- 
ever directed. 

Dr. Jocunp liked brevity, which he had always deemed the 
soul of a sermon. (Laughter.) The name proposed was too 
long. Would not, he asked, one-half of it be sufficiently cecu- 
menical? (Laughter.) His liberality extended to either half. 
(Laughter.) ; 

Dr. CHOSEN said names of churches equally long appeared 
in the office of the registrar-general.* 

(Cries of “ Question.” . Rev. Luther Knockpope moved an adjournment. 
[Lost.] Renewed calls for the question.) 

*See Whitaker's Almanack for 1876, p. 157- 
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THE CHAIR announced that the vote would now be taken on 
the name. Was Conference ready for the question? (“ Ques. 
tion ! question !”’) 


(The vote was then taken, and the name reported by the committee 
adopted with but few dissenting votes.) 


THE CHAIR inquired if any business remained to be trans- 
acted. 


Dr. CHOSEN moved that the house do now adjourn. 
(Seconded by the Rev. Dr. Topheavy and carried.) 


THE CHAIR said his closing thoughts could be presented in a 
few words. It was with pride he now surveyed and addressed 
this Conference— 

Dr. CHOSEN: CEcumenical Council, brother. 

THE CHAIR : This Council—feeling that the church had regain- 
ed her sovereign sway over the gates of hell. He had faith that 
since the decree of Conference—or rather Council—they could 
no more prevail against it. (Great applause.) With pride (re- 
peated the chair) he now surveyed the features of those who, 
before rancorous in zeal for sectarian distinctiveness, now re- 
posed as infants on the bosom of their newly-found spiritual mo- 
ther. (Loud cheering.) A church had been gathered together ; 
a name had been given to it; a vexed question in theology. three 
hundred years old had been settled. The name, fer se, was an 
ample groundwork for unity. In it was embodied a soothing 
element which would quell that tide of religious misconception | 
which had arisen since evangelicalism had separated from eccle- 
siastical restraint. The authority of the church had been sub- 
ordinated to a liberty of opinion. (Hear, hear.) This had been 
accomplished by the use of the term “ progressive.” (Cheers.) 
On the other hand, a tendency to unhealthy development had 
been checked by the enlistment of the opposite term, “ unalter- 
ed.” The church had been defined, and admitted of no future de- 
ifinition. This could not be said as truthfully of the name itself. 
The labors of Conference had begun in the objective and had 
ended in the nominal. The chair (said Bishop Latitude in 
conclusion) has been gratified by the courtesy manifested in 
debate, and towards the chair personally. Your forbearance 
draws largely on my gratitude. The work is accomplished. 
The acts of this Conference— 

Rev. WESLEY LOVEFEAST : Council, brother. 
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THE CHAIR: Correct, doctor. The acts of this Council— 

Dr. CHOSEN: (Ecumenical Council, Mr. Chairman. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Tue Cuair: The acts of this CEcumenical Council become 
a record of the past, and the chair gladly draws a veil over its 
proceedings at a point when an effort to add to their brilliancy 
would be futile. I therefore declare this CEcumenical Confe- 
rence adjourned without day. 





EVENING HYMN. 
I. 


THE sunset wanes; now gather again from task and play, 
The daylong-busy children around the mother’s knee ; 
And we again, Blest Mother, draw round thy shrine to pray, 
In words that first were cadenced by angel voice for thee— 
Ave Maria! 


II. 


Now twilight pale is fading, and softly o’er the sea - . 
The stars, in clustering glory, steal forth with trembling blaze ; 
So o’er the soul in silence rise gentle thoughts of thee, 
Whose Virgin-Mother graces outcount the starry rays— 
Gratia plena! 


III. 


Now night’s weird shades and phantoms troop forth in shapes of 
fright ; 
Abroad sin, death, and peril brood through the darkling air : 
Oh! ask thy Son to guard us; thy prayer he will not slight, 
From crib to cross the sharer of all thy mother care— 
Dominus tecum! 


IV. 


Our life is but a shadow, a night of troubling dreams— 
Its visioned woes all fleeting like cloud-racks swift away ; 
Pray, Mother, for thy children till break the morning beams, 
Till dawn the dazzling splendors of our eternal day— 
Ora pro nobis! 
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THE neighborhood of the Mansion House, Cheapside, is at 
all times pretty stirring about five o’clock in the afternoon. 
Omnibuses are crowded, private carriages and cabs rattle past 
in eager competition ; for it is the hour when the well-to-do City 
man quits his office for his villa at Sydenham or some suburb 
still farther out. But ‘on ¢hzs particular evening the press was 
unusually great. Yet, though every one was constantly getting 
in every other one’s way, people did not snarl and swear as 
usual. A vein of good-humor pervaded the scene and oiled the 
grating springs of life. You might see cabs laden with corpulent 
hampers suggestive of salmon, small barrels suggestive of 
natives, cases with “Clicquot” on the outside; while white- 
haired gentlemen went home with a doll in one pocket and a 
Noe’s ark in the other, besides innumerable packages sugges- 
tive of crackers, and bonbons, and all the things dear to child- 
hood. It was observable that people shook hands heartier and 
seemed for once disposed to look upon the bright side of things 
—‘so hallowed and so gracious was the time.” For it was the 
blessed Christmas eve come round again, and there are few 
English hearts that do not beat the quicker as the bells ring out 
blithely upon the keen, wintry air, announcing the grand tid- 
ings, “ Unto us a Child is born.” A little good-humor within 
will enable a man to endure much discomfort without. For, 
despite all the aids of wraps and comfortable overcoats, the icy 
blast penetrated almost to the bones. It howled across the open 
space in front of the Exchange, upsetting the apple-stalls, carry- 
ing off sundry hats, to their owners’ great annoyance, and caus- 
ing people to pull up their coat-collars and tie their comforters 
the tighter. 

The satirist Horace has described the satisfaction of behold- 
ing from the shore the struggles of the storm-tossed mariner 
upon the ocean; and if you are well protected by fur and 
broadcloth you may smile with conscious security at the cold- 
est blast. So thought a comfortably-dressed gentleman as he 
stepped into his brougham and looked at a miserably-clad boy 
who held out his hand for an alms. He was averse to giving 
away anything in the streets—had proven at the annual meeting 
of the Mendicity Society that almsgiving in the street was 
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the source of unspeakable evils and threatened the stability of 
the social fabric; but the little fellow had said, “ Merry Christ- 
mas, sir!’ and he thought of his own boy at home and gave him 
sixpence. And then he went his way, and loud above the roar 
of the city, the clatter and din of vehicles, he heard the laughter 
of his children at home, and was enjoying by anticipation their 
shouts of pleasure at the presents he was bringing them. If the 
thought of the ragged boy to whom he had given the sixpence 
crossed his mind, he dismissed it, muttering, “ Poor devil!” as 
he remembered his bare feet and the blue flesh that peeped from 
out his miserable garments. And this half-contemptuous ejacu- 
lation relieved his mind. 

“Poor devil,” indeed. He was only twelve, and very small 
for his age. Hardship and want had made him unnaturally 
sharp with the shrewdness of those whose schoolmaster is 
famine, and wlio from infancy have to battle with the hard and 
cruel world. His features were pleasing and not so dirty as 
those of boys of his class. A pair of clear gray eyes looked in- 
telligently though wistfully out from a mass of tangled brown 
hair, and his cheeks were pinched with cold and hunger. His 
garments consisted of what had been a pair of trowsers made 
for a man. They were made to do duty as coat and vest by 
being fastened round the neck with a piece of string. The legs 
were unequal, for the right one was shorter than the other, and, 
further, torn up to the knee, revealing a pair of naked legs and 
feet purple with chilblains that showed through the coat of 
mud. Even at a time when most hearts expand poor Jem had 
met with little sympathy. Londoners are not less charitable 
than other folk, but they have grown too familiar with such 
things to be greatly moved by them. Jem was one of many 
such boys who in their “looped and windowed raggedness”’ 
might be seen vending matches, except when driven off by the 
stern “ Move on, there!” of the policeman. It was not often 
any one gave them sixpence. You might see that from the 
gleam of surprise and pleasure in Jem’s eyes as he first bit it 
to try its genuineness, then spat on it for luck. As he tied it up 
in the piece of dirty rag that did duty as his purse he suddenly 
grew grave, and exclaimed, “I knowed it would bring me luck, 
blest if I didn't!” And in the exuberance of his feelings he 
turned a somersault on the dirty pavement, unluckily nearly 
upsetting a corpulent gentleman who received the full weight 
of two naked, dirty feet right in his chest. Escaping from the 
irate pedestrian, he ran off in the direction of London Bridge. 
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He thought there might be a chance to pick up a penny or two 
extra in the Borough Market. Very gay and animated the 
market was this evening, for it is the resort of the poor man, 
and numbers of housewives were intent on the important busi- 
ness of buying the Christmas dinner. The grocers were dis- 
pensing the ingredients of the absolutely necessary pudding ; the 
butcher was shouting himself hoarse with his cry of “Buy! buy! 
buy!” The green-grocer was vending his vegetables and the 
bunches of holly and rarer mistletoe dear to the English heart. 
Men were pouring in and out the public-houses, from whence 
issued loud laughter and merriment, while at theit doors might 
be seen occasionally a little girl entreating “dad” to come 
home, “’cos it’s Kismass, you know.” Hour after hour “the 
throng came and went, until, when it had reached its height, 
suddenly the beautiful peal of bells from the old Priory Church 
of St. Mary Oviry rang out the Christmas welcome. Once again 
the hour had come round breathing peace and good-will to men. 
For a moment a hush seemed to fall on the eager, chaffering 
crowd as the Christmas hymn rose high above the howling 
wind, bringing to each its recollections of joy or pain—yes, 
even to poor Jem, who had crept in and out the crowd, hustled 
by some, kicked by others, suspected of being a thief, but gaining 
only one little bit of sympathy from all that multitude, and that 
was when a little girl nearly as ragged as he offered him a bite 
out of a very suspicious, belly-aching apple. . 

He hugged his sixpence as he quitted the market in search 
of a lodging. He stopped in front of the vast pile once a ca- 
thedral, still showing traces of past splendor. The bells rang 
merrily, and the boy listened. “She used to like ’em,” he 
whispered to himself; “I wonder why?” His reflections were, 
however, compelled to take a more practical turn. He knew 
“the cares that petty shadows cast” already. The sordid 
arithmetic which is called “ making both ends meet,” and which 
to the poor consists in a daily fight with want and misery, had 
been known to him since he could crawl. He had to study how 
to get a lodging, a supper, and sustenance for a whole day (and 
that day Christmas, too) out of sixpence. Youand I, dear reader, 
would give up this difficult equation, but the intellect of the 
London waif is preternaturally acute. To “doss,” that is, sleep 
in a bed—and such a bed!—would cost threepence. It could 
not be thought of. He must doss out in some one of the many 
makeshifts that a kind Providence and the wholesale grocers 
furnish for the homeless in the shape of empty sugar-hogsheads. 
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This would leave him the whole coin to spend in food. There 
was supper: a halfpenny cup of coffee at the Coffee Palace, and 
a slice of bread and butter, or a baked potato—but this coveted 
luxury was doubtful, for the last he had was bad in the middle 
—or the fried fish, or the stewed eels, or the sheep’s trotters, 
commonly called pettitoes ; all this array of luxuries was at his 
choice. Ah! if he could have had a go in at them all. No boy 
in London would have been happier. He was like the hungry 
lad who was asked by a bishop a question: “ What does the, Bi- 
ble teach you to desire most of all?” He received the unex- 
pected reply : “ Please, mister, a good blow-out.” 

It took Jem so long to decide upon his supper that he found 
alt the merchants of the various edibles enumerated had closed 
for the night, and only the baked-potato man was left. “I’m 
blowed if I risk another duffin tater,” he exclaimed, as the man 
held out a smoking one and stood prepared to put upon it a dab 
of greenish-yellow butter. He looked at it wistfully, whistled a 
bar or two of a song, and marched on, for the smell of it had 
made him feel a little more hungry. He recollected some bar- 
rels covered with a tarpaulin, and he selected this for his bed- 
room. It was bitterly cold, though bright, and it was a good 
way to the spot. Hungry as he was, the consciousness of hav- 
ing sixpence in his pocket greatly solaced him. If he went 
without supper to-night he might have a glorious feed on the 
morrow, a real Christmas treat. Hope told a flattering tale of 
the pennies he might perchance obtain from the revellers, and so, 
though he had to beat his arms over his chest and perform vigo- 
rous dances to keep up his circulation, he was not unhappy. 
He had acquired the difficult art of being satisfied with a little, 
and the summum bonum of this class is plenty to eat and no- 
thing to do. 

The goal of his ambition to-night would have seemed any- 
thing but inviting to a gentleman hurrying home to an elegant 
bed-room with a snug fire. Indeed, it looked forbidding and 
dangerous. All the better, thought Jem. That enemy of waifs, 
Policeman X., would not be so likely to peer about with his 
terrible bull’s-eye. On the wharf, through whose dilapidated 
plahks you could see the black ooze, lay a number of casks pro- 
tected by a tarpaulin. The owners only thought of the safety 
of their goods, but they had unwittingly provided shelter for a 
large family of waifs. As soon as day declines your London 
gamin is on the look-out for any likely place of shelter, and his 
quick eye discerns any commodious doorway or arch, anything 
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that promises shelter, even to a garden-roller, in which one 
young gentleman slept for two months regularly. Jem climbed 
deftly over a pile of pig-iron and a quantity of all sorts of mer- 
chandise as noiselessly as a cat until he reached his haven. It 
was already largely occupied, for as he lifted one part of the 
overlapping canvas he was greeted with a volley of oaths that 
. would have made any one else shudder. When the swearer per- 
ceived who he was he muttered a “ Come in, young ‘un; don’t 
stand shivering there. I thought it was a blue-bottle ” (police- 
man). The voice that spoke was hoarse, and its tone and lan- 
guage might have fitted.a man ; but it was a woman with a baby 
in her arms. She had wrapped it in her poor worn shawl, leav- 
ing her own half-naked shoulders bare. With a natural instinct 
of kindliness which the poor always have for the poor, Jem said: 
“T say, if I keep close up to you we might keep the kid warmer 
between us.” A look of gratitude came into the poor creature’s 
eyes as she replied: “ Blest if you an’t right; you’re not a bad 
sort, either.” They huddled up together in silence, and the un- 
happy baby, feeling warmer, ceased to moan and fell into an un- 
easy sleep. The great bell of St. Paul’s sounded two o'clock, 
and comparative stillness was settling down upon the mighty 
city. The effect of the clock was strange. The woman started 
and groaned. Jem imagined she was thinking of the time to 
turn out, for the policeman on that beat was mercifully blind to 
their presence there until daylight. So he told her they were 
all right till seven. “I’m not thinking of that,” replied the wo- 
man savagely. “I don’t want to seethe daylight again. I’m go- 
ing to put an end to it.. I was only waiting till things was quiet 
when you comed. Look at this poor kid!” And she hugged it 
closer. “I an’t eat anything for two days, and it’s sucking ; and 
yet last Christmas—”’ She stopped abruptly, and the silence was 
more eloquent than words. Last Christmas perhaps she had 
been pure and virtuous, the beloved daughter of some home 
that mourned her presence to-night, and whose inmates looked 
through falling tears upon her vacant chair. 

Poor Jem was, alas! no stranger to such scenes. He had 
known several boys who had committed suicide, and, like the 
generality of his class, he regarded it as a last resource for those 
who would not steal and so secure a shelter in a prison. When 
the winter was deepest and hunger sharpest a plucky boy would 
die to get out of it all—‘‘ anywhere, anywhere out of the world.” 
But Jem, though he thought he had not pluck enough to do it 
himself, was not shocked at it in any one else. If this woman 
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had been alone he would hardly have spoken to stay her from her 
purpose, but—¢here was the baby. It had twined its little, wan fin- 
gersin his hair and leaned its cheek upon his, and he felt its frail 
breath against his face. He could not think of it plunged in the 
icy water and its cries stifled in the dreadful, slimy ooze. 

“I say, missis,” he whispered timidly, “I’m often deuced 
hard up, and when Joe, my pal, slipped into the water down 
there by Westminster Bridge I thought I’d do it, too; but 
somehow I thought I'd try my charm, and perhaps my luck 
would turn—and blest if it didn’t, too.” 

The woman appeared interested, for the poor are very super- 
stitious. 

“A charm! Show it me.” 

“It isn’t anything what you wears, you know. If you won't 
split I'll tell you.” 

“Oh! honor bright. But does it bring luck? Mine’s bad 
enough.” 

“Yes, it do; many a day I’ve made it-when I ’ad no grub, and 
I’ve sold my ‘ole dozen of boxes before night. Can you see me? 
I'll show you.” 

The woman looked curiously at him and by the dim light 
saw him make the sign of the cross. 

“ Why, it’s wot the Romans do,” said she. “I've seen ’em 
lots o’ times. Is that a charm?” 

“ I swear it is,” said Jem, who had expected her to be more 
duly impressed, and was much disappointed at finding others 
possessed his charm. “I don’t care for Romans—who is ’em? 
Peelers?” 

“No,” said the woman, with the pride of superior know- 
ledge; “ you’re hignorant. They’s papishes, you know, what 
worships images and that. All the Hirish is Romans.” 

“ Be they?’ said Jem, opening his gray eyes very wide. 
“I’ve knowed lots of Hirish chaps, and they didn’t do it. One 
on ’em, Pat Magrath, had a bit o’ flannel he wore round ’is neck 
with a pictur on it—only you couldn’t make out the pictur: it 
was wore out—and he said it brought him luck.” 

“Was your mother a Roman?” inquired the woman. 

“1 don’t know,” said Jem; “ but I’ll tell you. It was a long 
time ago; I was only a bit of a kid, an’ we ‘ad a cellar in Went- 
worth Street, you know, close to the Lane.* We paid a boba 

*The reader acquainted with London will know this is Petticoat Lane, and Wentworth 


Street is celebrated by Dickens ; but a more particular account may be found in Mayhew’s London 
Labor and the London Poor, 
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week. Mother she did charring, but she’adn’t enough grub, ’cos 
she giv’ it all to me. An’ I tried not to be ‘ungry ; but I couldn’t 
‘elp it, you know, and she’d say, ‘ Jem, jest you eat that,’ when I 
knowed she wanted it 'erself ; and I could jest cuss meself for it 
now.” Poor Jem broke down in a fit of weeping, and was surpris- 
ed tofeel the woman’s hand smoothing his shock hair. “ Well, 
you know,” he continued, “ the winter last year was terrible ’ard 
for the like o’ us, and mother she ’ad rumatiz and couldn’t go to 
work—she couldn’t get up—so I priggeda lot o’ hay an’ made her 
bed comfor’able like, an’ w’en Chrismass eve com’ I says, ‘ Mother,’ 
says I,‘I’ll go out an’ cadge; mayhap I'll get a penny or two.’ 
‘Child,’ says she, ‘come here. I’ve been a poor mother to you.’ 
‘You shut up!’ says 1; ‘you’ve been a reg’lar brick an’ no mis- 
take.’ ‘Well,’ says she, ‘try todo this.’ An’ sheshowed me how 
to make my charm. ‘J?#'l/ bring you luck!’ ‘Will it?’ says I. 
‘Here goes.’ An’ I did it lots 0’ times, an’ she seemed so pleased 
and said somat, to ’erself like, about ‘Holy Mary’; but I didn’t 
know she ever knowed any Mary. HowsumeverI! went out and 
I made the charm ; and the fust gent as I axed, he says I ought to 
be sent to ’formatory. ‘So,’ says I, ‘charm don’t work.’ But I 
thinks o’ poor mother, an’ if I could only get her a brown or two 
she might get better; so I axed a cove as looked like a parson, 
and I makes my charm right afore him. He looked ’ard at me, 
and says ’e, ‘ Poor boy!’ and he give mea Joey.* I was so glad 
I runs back to mother full of hope; I wouldn’t stop to buy any- 
thing on the way. I busted into the cellar, and says I, ‘ Mother, 
‘ere’s a Joey, and your charm brings luck!’ But she didn’t say 
anything, and when I kissed her she was cold—oh! so cold.” And 
poor Jem sobbed aloud at the sorrowful remembrance. 

“ Poor little buffer!” said the woman. 

“Well,” said Jem, “the parish buried ’er, an’ I goes and looks 
at er grave sometimes ; only they won't let me in ’cos I’se rag- 
ged, so I looks through the gates. But I remembered the charm, 
an’ it ’as brought me luck.” This was said with an air of con- 
viction that seemed to impress the woman. 

“T wish I could think so,” said she musingly. She looked at 
the baby ; its poor attenuated face had grown paler, its eyes more 
sunken. “Look!” said she ina tone of deep agony, “ it is going, 
poor dear!—going for want of suck.” 

“Cuss me!” said Jem. “ Whata fool lam! Look’ere, missis, 
I’ve got sixpence; jest you stay ere an’ I'll run to the coffee-man 
and bring you back some grub.” 


* A fourpenny piece—no longer in circulation, 
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Without waiting for a reply away he went, and, in what 
seemed a very long time, he returned with some hot coffee and 
bread and butter. He stood by and saw the famished mother 
eat with quite a paternal air, chivalrously refusing any share of 
the food, exclaiming, ‘‘ Women wants it more than us.” 

The food seemed to have infused new hope into the despair- 
ing woman. She grasped the hand of her new-found friend 
with silent gratitude. “Iwasa respectable farmer’s daughter,” 
she said, “ at ——, and a year ago I ran away with a young man 
who promised to marry me; he left me when | was ruined, 
and ’ere I am. But if my old mother knew how I was she 
wouldn’t be ’ard.” 

“Why don’t you tell ’er?” said Jem. 

“ Will you tell ’er?” she eagerly rejoined, as if catching at a 
new hope. 

“1?” said Jem, and he glanced at his rags. The woman un- 
derstood him. 

“Never mind togs,” said she. ‘ You could take this letter, 
which I’ve carried for weeks because I could not get a stamp. 
They are good folks; they’d not let you come away without 
some grub. An’ you might save the kid, you know.” 

“Is it a long way?” said Jem, thinking of the snowy road 
and his chilblains. 

“ It’s eleven miles from London.” 

“ Well, missis, I’ll go, and I'll just make my charm before I 
start. It may be it will bring us luck. You stay ’ere till I come 
back ; leastwise meet me ’ere, for I’ll come back quick-sticks, I 
can tell you.” And without waiting for further speech he took 
the letter and started off. He had a penny left of his sixpence, 
and he indulged in a cup of coffee. A laboring man was having 
one at the same time, and, looking at the thin, ragged child, he 
said: “ Here, youngster, will you havea slice of toke? You look 
sharp-set.” Jem ate it with avidity, and, with many thanks for 
the unexpected gift, went his way. 

Travelling in midwinter with plenty of fur robes and a full 
stomach is pronounced “exhilarating,” “invigorating”; and 
the noble marquis, governor-general of Canada, declares that it 
is the highest enjoyment. Performed on foot, without shoe or 
stocking, or any warm garment soever, with a cup of very thin 
coffee and a solitary slice of bread and. butter to sustain one, 
travelling is anything but “the highest enjoyment.” The whole 
of London had to be traversed—streets where lordly magnifi- 
cence slumbered on beds of down, streets where vice hid its 
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head among frouzy rags; temples of God in sculptured marble, 
temples of drink in gold and stucco; the abodes of millionaires, 
and the miserable tenements where seamstresses make shirts at 
thirty cents a dozen. In what other city is wealth and poverty, 
virtue and vice, religion and profanity, so jumbled together? 
Amidst it all that poor waif stumbled on, occasionally stopping 
to listen to the church-bells chiming for early Matins, and look- 
ing wonderingly at the religious folk entering the house of 
prayer, who had no look for him. O Christ! thou homeless 
wanderer without a place to lay thy head, would it fare better 
with thee now in this nineteenth century, among thy professed 
followers, if thou didst appear, than it did in Judea among thine 
enemies ? , 
At last the streets began to grow more straggling. Fields 
intervened between the rows of houses. The inevitable public- 
house was less frequent. The snow was white and untrodden, 
and, footsore and weary as he was, poor Jem felt that sense of 
satisfaction which comes over the soul long “in crowded city 
pent.” And, lo! so vast. is the city of London, ever stretching 
out its Briareus arms in all directions, that ere he had got well 
quit of it he was at his destination, a quiet little village in Sur- 
rey. There it lay in the calm of that Christmas morning, the 
inhabitants apparently nearly all gone to church. For, let him 
neglect his parish church every Sunday in the year, the yeoman 
and the peasant is bound to go on Christmas morn. In Brittany 
they leave the cottage-doors wide open while the owners go to 
the midnight Mass, in hope that the ruddy fire glowing on the 
hearth may attract the Christ-child to enter and leave a blessing. 
In England most of these humanizing legends have been banish- 
ed with the religion from whence they sprang. The poor bare- 
footed waif who stood irresolute at the entry of the village, not 
knowing where to find the house he sought, was accosted by a 
genial-looking woman, the barking of whose dog had brought 
her to the door. The English peasant is less hard upon the out- 
cast than the townsman. Probably the effect of municipal insti- 
tutions is to harden the heart and promote selfishness. We 
never met but one alderman who had a soul above turtle. She 
questioned Jem. He knew of the righteous law that renders his 
class liable to three months’ imprisonment with hard labor—the 
same punishment that is meted out to a thief—so he assumed the 
style and title of a messenger. He was sent with a letter to Far- 
mer X Had he walked all the way from London, and with 
such feet?’ God help the child! And, unlike the country clergy, 
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who are “ great only in advice,” she rushed back into her cottage 
and brought out a huge hunk of bread and cheese. Poor Jem 
thanked her less with words than with tears, and the’ good 


woman added a penny to her welcome gift. “I knowed as how 
my charm would bring me luck,” said Jem. He had been di- 
rected to the residence of Farmer X——, a fine pile of buildings 


wearing the air of solid wealth and prosperity. In the Cadger’s 
Map, a most useful publication to all persons of eleemosynary 
proclivities, the whole of the forty counties are curiously divided 
into sections, where certain signs indicate the houses where the 
people are “soft,” or “a hot ’un,” or “a beak,” or “dog kept— 
fierce,” or “dog kept—not up to much,” or “taters, or cold 
chuck,” or “three months’’; so that the enlightened cadger is 
informed by a certain hieroglyphic on the gate or door of the 
house as to the disposition of the people he has to deal with. 
He would probably have found “a hot ’un ” on Mr. X——’s door 
if he had been initiated, for the farmer was held in dislike by 
almost all his neighbors. Sorrow had made him dislike and sus- 
pect them. First he had become indifferent to the little courte- 
sies of life which are like oil lubricating the rough hinges of 
society ; then, as no man noticed him except when compelled, he 
grew misanthropical and hated the lot. More than this, he had 
tyrannized over his wife, who had been compelled to forego her 
religious convictions from fear of his anger. He had prospered, 
his banking account grew larger yearly, yet at that hearth sat 
Care and Discontent, and hardly one of his poorest laborers was 
so miserable as Farmer X: And more, there was a skeleton in 
the house. People talked in whispers of Miss X——, who went 
away suddenly to London and never came back. And poor 
Mrs. X—— was wont to steal up to the pretty little room which 
had been her child’s, and was always kept ready for her return, 
and weep and pray as only mothers can. 

Mr. X had a dog, but he was in the category of “not up 
to much,” and to-day he had had such a surfeit of bones that he 
was enjoying his otium cum dignitate in the recesses of his ken- 
nel. The poor waif envied his warm quarters as he looked 
around in uncertainty how to proceed. The house looked so 
big and pompous, and the good woman who gave him the bread 
and cheese had said Mr. X was “ahard man.” He would wait 
about on the chance of seeing a servant to whom to give the 
letter. But not out there in the open when there was a well- 
conditioned haystack available. No one knows the comfort of 
this as an extempore bed better than a London tramp. It was 
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long since Jem had had such a chance, and he promised himself 
a glorious snooze. The reader probably knows that a haystack 
has four sides. We repeat the information because it is now the 
mode to do so. We were lately informed in a newly-published 
work that “the domestic hen lays white eggs.”” We thought we 
knew that before, but nowadays one cannot be certain of any- 
thing. Selecting the side farthest from the house, Jem crept in 
and was soon fast asleep. 

It might be imagined that eleven miles of walking on a hun- 
gry stomach would make any one sleep heavily. But your waif 
is habitually a Aight sleeper. He slumbers with one eye open, 
for he is always expecting the rude shake of the policeman. The 
sound of voices awoke Jem suddenly; he thought at once that 
he was found out. He listened, rubbed his eyes, and listened 
still. The voices seemed close beside him ; he could hear every 
word. The speakers were two. 

“ There’s only three in the crib, and two on ’em women. 
They all goes to bed at eight, and we shall only ’ave the dawg to 
look after. Do you know where he keeps his swag ?” 

“Yes, I do. I was about here last week a-mending their 
kettles, and I sees the old bloak go into the front room and put 
a big bag o’ shiners into a old bureau what stands in the corner. 
But, I say, Bill, if he shows game, no pistol, mind. Knife’s the 
thing; does the job jest as well an’ no noise. Time’s long. 
I wish we could have a draw. Try and get a snooze; you'll be 
all the fresher for the crack.” 

Jem understood every word instinctively. Wentworth Street 
was the native habitat of the London burglar, and his slang was _ 
familiar. _An instinct of self-preservation prompted him to get 
away from the scene, for if a robbery was done who would be 
so soon suspected as a barefooted, homeless tramp? He crept 
out of his hiding-place noiselessly by the way he came, and saw 
a large, portly woman a little distance off feeding the fowls. He 
made straight toward her, but, mindful of the importance of his 
errand, as he approached her he made the sign of the cross. 
The woman perceived him, and exclaimed with a strong Irish 
accent : . 

“ What is ye wanting, me poor gossoon, wid yer bare feet 
this bitter day?” 

“ Please, mum, I’ve a letter for the master.” 

“For the master! The'Lord betune us an’ harm!” And she 
made the sign of the cross. 

“ That's my charm,” cried Jem, repeating the action. 
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“Then you're a Catholic,” said the woman, evidenffy grati- 
fied. 

“ No, I an’t,” said Jem. 

“ What do you bless yersel’ for, then? Sure the cratur’s a 
Catholic widout knowing it. But come along wid me and I'll 
tell missis.” She showed him into the clean farmhouse kitchen, 
in one remote corner of which hung a crucifix and a small pic- 
ture of the Immaculate Conception. Jem saw them and gazed 
at them curiously. 

“ Please, mum,” said he, pointing to the picture, “does it 
bring you luck?” 

“In coorse it do,” replied the servant, somewhat puzzled. 

“’Cos it’s jest like what Pat Magrath used to wear round ’is 
neck on a bit o’ flannel, and he said it brought ’im luck.” 

“ Mother of mercy!” said the servant, “ he manes the blessed 
scapular.” 

Her interest was quickened in the lad, and she at once pre- 
pared him some food. Oh! the comfort of sitting by that huge 
fire with his feet on the fender; to feel the warmth stealing 
luxuriously over his benumbed limbs; and then the bread and 
meat, and the home-brewed ale! Here was a Christmas din- 
ner worth walking eleven miles to get. But he had a duty to 
perform. The letter must be delivered. Biddy had got out all 
about it, and wept at his artless story. She divined the sender. 

“ There’s no fear of master to-day,” said she; “ he’s in the best 
parlor looking over his money. You stay here in the warm and 
I'll find missis.” 

She was not long absent when another woman entered in her 
company. She was pleasant to look upon, with a plaintive 
smile that seemed to solicit pity. She made Jem tell his story 
all over again. He had barely completed it when the remem- 
brance of the conversation he had overheard returned to him. 
He told them, and they decided to fetch the farmer. Anything 
concerning his money they knew would interest him. Farmer 
X—— was a blunt, rough man, but beneath his ungracious exte- 
rior he hada heart. He growled at the liberty Jem had taken 
in sleeping in his haystack, but he appreciated the information, 
. and remarked: “I'll go and get help, and if thee says true, lad, 

I'll be a friend to thee. Gie him some supper, Biddy, and lock 
all the doors till I come back.” 

At this hour of need Farmer X—— experienced what it is to 
be unpopular. He had neighbors within call, but he never spoke 


to them, and the nearest person he could call upon was four 
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miles of§ Fearing to excite attention by catching his mare, he 
started to walk it. Apparently he had been seen depart by the 
lurking burglars, for only a few minutes later the back door was 
tried, then the front. Convinced that they had only two help. 
less. women to deal with, they proceeded to force the door. The 
trio within had now retreated to the parlor, the door of which 
they had barricaded with furniture. But there was the window. 
The burglars came round and looked in; the bureau was there, 
and contained, as they supposed, the farmer’s gold. But the win- 
dow looked on to the road and could be seen by passers-by. It 
would be dangerous to attempt an entry there. They returned 
to the kitchen and ransacked the cupboards. The remains of a 
noble sirloin of beef and the Christmas pudding, to say nothing 
of several bottles of brandy, proved too great a temptation. 
They sat down to feast, and thus furnished time to their impri- 
soned victims. The second bottle of Hennessey had been broach- 
ed when the two doors opening into the kitchen were flung open, 
and Farmer X—— entered by one, and three neighbors, including 
the constable, by the other. The robbers were caught red-hand- 
ed and surrendered at discretion. As soon as they had’ been 
forwarded in the farmer’s cart, handcuffed, to the county town 
Mrs. X—— approached her husband timidly. The boy Jem had 
a claim on them—he had perhaps saved their lives and property. 
The farmer was grateful and in a compliant mood. Jem was 
washed and combed as he had never been before, Biddy taking 
a pride in making him “swate and dacent”’; and, moreover, she 
put a medal round his neck which he looked on with awe. 

“ Will it bring luck—I mean as much as the other charm, you 
know?” 

“ An’ sure it will, child. I’m sure your poor mother was a 
Catholic—heaven rest her!—and I'll be kind to yez for her 
sake.” 

And meantime some one else was making the sign of the 
cross and secretly breathing the pathetic prayer, Memorare— 
the poor mother, in the fulness of her love, pleading with the 
father’s pride and obstinacy. It was a long and bitter struggle, 
in which it seemed that self-will must conquer ; but nothing is so 
persevering as Love. Hours passed by, and Biddy was telling 
her beads upstairs, wetting them with her tears, as the sound of 
her mistress’ pleading voice reached her from below. 

Suddenly the colloquy was interrupted. There was a third 
voice heard. The writer of the letter had followed her messen- 
ger. Biddy hurried down and saw the poor, long-lost daughter 
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folded in her mother’s arms. The old farmer was hugging the 
wee baby which had’ been kept alive by Jem’s sixpence, and 
big tears were rolling down his cheeks. As for Jem, the only 
way he could express his delight was by standing on his head. 
When he had sufficiently recovered his gravity he whispered to 
the poor home-returned daughter, “I say, didn’t I tell you it 
brings luck?” And he made the sign of the cross. 





THE FACT OF HOME RULE. 


A FEW weeks ago a gentleman who has occupied an influen- 
tial, if not an aggressive, place among the patriot leaders of 
Ireland said to the writer: “I believe Mr. Gladstone is only 
waiting for an occasion to introduce Home Rule for Ireland.” 
The faith seemed indeed the martyr’s; yet events appear to be 
bringing closer and closer its actual fulfilment. There are those 
not unfamiliar with the mental process of the premier, not free 
from contact with his political tactics, who suspect that he 
has a Home-Rule bill in the hand he carries behind his back, and 
that he will quietly but peremptorily lay it before Parliament at 
no distant day. No statesman who has guided the conduct of 
Great Britain has affected more profoundly to despise the me- 
thods of mere politicians, the ethics of expediency ; and no British 
statesman has more astutely employed those methods, more ab- 
jectly accepted the favors of expediency. Nay, he has done 
more: he has even justified himself in the achievement of revolu- 
tionary changes by no higher argument than expediency. He 
overthrew a state church, not because it ought to have been 
overthrown, but because its downfall had become a political ne- 
cessity. He yielded to the menace of Fenianism, in the express 
terms of his own public confession, precisely as the Duke of 
Wellington yielded to the menace of insurrection when he ad- 
vised the sullen and stubborn king to consent to Catholic Eman- 
cipation. Neither of the ministers gave either right to Ireland 
as a right ; they simply succumbed to destiny. 

Mr. Gladstone, being no soldier, is something of a philo- 
sopher. Where the Iron Duke saw squadrons on the field, 
he searches human experience for political laws. History has 
taught him that the law of destiny for great empires is disin- 
tegration. A great Irishman, who might have died a patriot 
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had he kept out of British office and not been taunted by Henry 
Grattan for taking the pay ot his post—Henry Flood defined 
in the Parliament of Ireland the process by which the law of 
. disintegration would slowly overtake the empire of England. 
‘ “Destruction,” he exclaimed, “will come upon the British Em- 
pire like the coldness of death. It will creep upon it from 
the extreme parts.” Flood, having taken oath to support the 
empire, was bound in conscience to point out the way by which 
dissolution could be at least postponed. The way was Welling- 
ton’s—force. When the exasperated king demanded that Irish 
troops be sent out to America, to compel the desperate but de- 
termined American rebels to lay down their arms, Flood was 
compelled to sustain the king ; he was drawing the king’s wages. 
He urged upon the Irish Parliament the duty of prompt com- 
pliance with the royal command, and designated the troops as 

“armed negotiators.” Then arose the giant eloquence of Grat 
’ tan and crushed his brother Irishman to the earth. He pictured 
Flood standing “ with a metaphor in his mouth and a bribe in his 
pocket, a champion against the rights of America, the only hope 
of Ireland and the only refuge of the liberties of mankind.” 

The troops were sent: the rebels left them nothing to do, for 
Great Britain yielded to destiny and surrendered almost half 
a continent. The troops had something to do, nevertheless. As 
soon as they were back in Ireland, with a hundred thousand more 
they were employed to bully the people into silence while the 
office-holders sold for cash and titles the sovereign right.of the 
Irish people to make their own laws on their own soil. “ Armed 
negotiators” they became. 

Mr. Gladstone does not believe in Mr. Flood’s curative for 
coldness at the extremities of the British Empire. He has never 
employed force to keep up the circulation of imperial blood in 
its remote parts. He has found a Fact as powerfulasa law ; it is 
that communities are contented in proportion to their share of 
political self-government, if the form be sufficiently elastic to 
prove self-correcting. He has never proposed armed negotia- 
tors to suppress free speech, personal liberty, liberty of the 
press, the right of peaceable public assembly, in any civilized 
dependency of Great Britain remote from the centre of adminis- 
tration. Whenever one of the colonies has petitioned for the re- 
dress of a grievance the petition has not only been respectfully 
heard ; it has been referred back to its origin for redress, and the 
power toaccomplish the object sought has been sent with it di- 
rectly or indirectly. The law of great empires is disintegration ; 
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but the Fact which stands a gigantic barrier in the way of that 
law is not Force—it is Home Rule. Mr. Gladstone has mastered 
the Fact. 

It is a universal fact, too, throughout the civilized dependen- 
cies of the British Empire. India cannot be said to be civilized ; 
dominating vestiges of the tribal systems are preserved by cus- 
tom and in the newly-grafted laws of the intruders for the pur- 
pose of delaying civilization: it is easier to rob the people than 
to civilize them. Ireland has not been civilized in modern times, 
except to the degree which the people have reached for them- 
selves in defiance of the government. They have preserved their 
love of learning in spite of centuries of efforts to reduce them to 
illiteracy. They have preserved religion in spite of all the 
methods of torture the English were able to borrow from the 
fanaticism and cruelty of the Continent, and all the added varie- 
ties of fiendishness they were able to invent. They have pre- 
served love of virtue, natural and supernatural, in spite of the 
rewards placed upon vice by English monarchs and the penalties 
the same agents laid upon virtue. They have preserved race- 
ambition in spite of seven hundred years of persistent stamping 
out of race-consciousness. They have preserved the determina- 
tion to be free in spite of centuries of slavery. There have always 
been inherent in them the essentials of an energetic, buoyant, 
vigorous, and healthy political organization; and these germs 
have retained their vitality in spite of compulsory famine, com- 
pulsory emigration, compulsory ignorance, compulsory poverty, 
compulsory civil death. The national life has never gone quite 
out, although, indeed, its glimmer has often been too feeble for 
the world to catch it; and, for the matter, the world has spent 
very little of its time trying to catch it. Look over the world, 
into its high places, into its low ones. Through the fierce light 
that beats upon thrones Irishmen are seen, counsellors. Through 
the yellow haze of plague and pestilence Irishwomen are seen, 
succor-givers. In the glare and shriek of battle in every part of 
the world they are there, soldiers and generals; they are there, 
stooping over the wounded, stanching the streams of death, 
Irishmen and Irishwomen. In every country but their own rich, 
powerful, educated, refined, lovers of liberty, upholders and ex- 
pounders of law, their talents and their genius have been given 
to mankind ; there is scarcely a nation on the globe whom they 
have not helped. What return have they had? A selfish spasm 
in France, doing more harm than good, furnishing an excuse to 
send the pure soul of Robert Emmet up to sanctify an English 
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scaffold; in famine-days bread from America, when—let us tell 
the simple truth—arms should have been sent instead with the 
honest command of Heaven and conscience, “ Take what is 
your own.” * If any government, with an army and a navy, had 
forbidden England to starve Ireland forty years ago, would food 
enough to feed twice the population of Ireland have been ex- 
ported from Irish harbors while the people whose labor had pro- 
duced it perished by thousands of starvation? There was no 
government to speak the word, sublimely as Ireland had earned 
it. To-day it is simply the massed moral influence of the Lrish in 
the United States, looming up behind the patriot minority in the 
British House of Commons, that has compelled English politi- 
cians to look for the first time dispassionately at the question, Why 
should Ireland be made an exception to the policy of Great 
Britain toward her dependencies? It is the massed moral power 
of the Irish people in the two great partisan organizations of the 
United States which ‘has compelled a witless coxcomb adminis- 
tration to intimate to the English jailers in Ireland that it is im- 
prudent to imprison American citizens there. It is the rational 
appreciation of the constantly growing strength of the Irish 
people in the United States, breathing the same breath with 
their countrymen at home, that has,compelled Mr. Gladstone to 
draft his bill of Home Rule for Ireland. 

Men have an alert way of getting off the natural into the arti- 
ficial’ Nothing is easier for cunning and craft than to conven- 
tionalize the simple and just into the unjust, impossible, and the 
impracticable. The Irish Church was conventionalized into a 
base for the English crown in Ireland. When Mr. Gladstone 
got ready with his axe and ladder to tear the structure down, he 
tore the conventionality aside like a filmy bit of morning gossa- 
mer. The denial to the Catholics of Ireland of any participation 
in the civil affairs of the country had been conventionalized into 
a sacred responsibility, the discharge of which was as incumbent 
upon the alien crownas the maintenance of a police force. When 
the Duke of Wellington saw that Catholic Emancipation was the 
sole alternative to insurrection he thrust his sword through the 
conventionalized sacred duty and found it only a veil of. bigotry. 
When the first demand for judicial rents in Ireland was made, in 
lieu of rack-rents, the rights of landlords had been convention- 
alized into a denial of any rights in the tenants; but when Mr. 
Gladstone found the Irish people in the United States ready to 
support with money, perhaps with more than money, the de- 
mands of the tenants, he demonstrated to the sluggish sense of 
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the English Parliament that after all landlords had no rights 
superior to law, and that no law was binding which was in its 
nature immoral—and a law is immoral which does not give to 
,him who toils the first-fruits of his toil. Every vast wrong 
which has been inflicted on any portion of mankind has been 
maintained by nothing more substantial that conventionality. 

It has been a traditional conventionality in England that Ire- 
land must not be permitted to enjoy the privileges allowed other 
dependencies of the British Empire. Mr. Gladstone, when he 
appears before Parliament with the bill creating, first, county 
government, then municipal government, finally a national legis- 
lature in Ireland, will have only to say, “This is not revolution. 
It is only the policy of the empire.” 

Let us see briefly with what completeness that policy has 
been carried out: 

1. The Bahamas are eighteen small islands containing a popu- 
lation of less than forty thousand persons, and of these about an 
eighth are white. Home rule exists there. The domestic legis- 
lature is elected by the people. 

2. Barbados is an island containing a population of 171,889. 
It has home rule. Its Assembly, elected annually, administers 
its domestic affairs. 

3. The Bermudas are a cluster of little islands containing 
about twelve thousand inhabitants, one-third white. They-enjoy 
home rule. Their domestic laws are made by an elected As- 
sembly of thirty-six members. 

4. The Cape of Good Hope, with a population one-fifth that 
of Ireland, and only one-fourth European, was granted home 
rule thirty years ago. Its legislature is composed of an Upper 
and a Lower House, both chosen by popular suffrage. 

5. Natal, an integral part of the Cape settlement, was dis- 
satisfied with Cape control and was allowed autonomy in 1856. 
Its legislative council consists of twelve elected members. 

6. Sierra Leone, “the white man’s grave,” contained ten years 
ago one hundred white men and thirty white women; but it 
enjoys home rule. 

7. British Guiana, although its civil law is Roman and Dutch, 
and its population the most heterogeneous to be found in perhaps 
any part of the globe, has enjoyed home rule for nearly a cen- 
tury. 

8 Honduras has home rule for its sugar, india-rubber, pine, 
and mahogany. Of a population of four hundred thousand only 
a few thousand are white. 
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9. Dominica has'home rule for its cocoa, arrowroot, and 
cotton ; half the legislators are appointed by the crown, half are 
elected by the people. It sends its representatives to the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Leeward Islands. 

10. Nevis, a conical mountain, with less than three hundred 
whites in a population of nearly ten thousand, is enabled through 
the blessings of home rule to get the highest prices for its rum, 
sugar, and molasses. 

11., St. Kitt’s adds flax to rum, sugar, and molasses, and boasts 
its own domestic legislature. 

12. St. Vincent is a beautiful oval island eleven miles wide 
and eighteen long. It has home rule. 

13. Tobago in 1834 emancipated its slaves, paying their mas- 
ters compensation; its cocoanuts—the ¢heobroma, or food-for-the- 
gods of Linnzeus—bud and blossom under home rule. 

14. Australia was granted legislative independence in 1856. 

15. Australia West is under home rule. 

16. New South Wales has its own domestic government, its 
mint, observatory, university, and free public library. 

_17. New Zealand has boasted home rule for more than forty 
years. 

18. Queensland is governed in part by the British crown, 
which sends its convicts, political and other, out there, and in 
part by elected deputies. 

19. Tasmania is governed by a legislature elected by the 
people. 

20. Victoria. Sir Charles Gavan Duffy has helped officially 
to discharge there functions which he would not be allowed to 
exercise in his native land. He has been Minister of Lands in a 
cabinet responsible to a parliament of the people, elected by the 
people. 

21. Alderney, eight miles in circumference, is in unquestioned 
possession of home rule. 

22. Guernsey makes its own laws, imposes its own taxes. It 
has one town, St. Peter’s Port; its laws are a quaint mixture of 
Norman and English, and its official language is French. Great 
Britain does not scorn to allow it home rule. 

23. Out in the Irish Sea is a historic spot, visible in clear 
weather from the coasts of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
once the throne of Welsh kings, once the home of the Norwe- 
gian marauder, once the kingdom of a royal Dane who drew up 
the first articles of its constitution. A Scandinavian sceptre 
ruled its narrow boundaries until Magnus of Norway ceded his 
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supposed rights to a Scotch Alexander; and on his death the 
people chose to become subjects of Edward of England. 
Through many vicissitudes it passed, but one misfortune has not 
yet befallen it. It is not governed from another country, even 
from England. It elects its own parliament, makes its own 
laws, and is subject only to its own courts. The British Parlia- 
ment has no more jurisdiction in the island than it has in Paris 
or Berlin. The tiny Isle of Man, seventy-five miles in circum- 
ference, enjoys home rule in the fullest and most effective form. 

24. Far away from the independent sovereignty of the Manx, 
anchored deep in the blue waters of the Mediterranean, is a 
rocky fortress frowning upon a magnificent harbor. Here the 
fleets tarry on their way to and from India; here the Knights 
of St. John rested after the Turks expelled them from Rhodes ; 
here La Valette heroically resisted the flower of the Ottoman 
army under the Sultan Solyman; it is to-day little more than a 
British military post and depot. Can it be believed that home 
rule, denied five million people in Ireland, is actually recognized 
in the rocks of Malta? The commandant of th® garrison is the 
civil governor; but the inhabitants elect one-half the council by 
whom the affairs of the island are administered. 

25. The Dominion of Canada is technically included in the 
colonial dependencies of Great Britain, and is, comparatively, the 
most striking illustration of the fact of home rule antagonizing 
the law of disintegration in great empires. No one acquainted 
with the spirit of the people of Canada can doubt that the 
country would have retained even its nominal connection with 
the crown had the imperial Parliament manifested any disposi- 
tion to interfere with local self-government. Canada, for all 
practical purposes, is an independent commonwealth. In 1867 
the provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New Bruns- 
wick were united under the title, “The Dominion of Canada,” 
and since that time British Columbia, Vancouver’s Island, Prince 
Edward Island, Manitoba, and the Northwest Provinces have 
been added to the confederation. But this principle has been 
maintained throughout the enlargement of the Dominion boun- 
daries: that while the Dominion Parliament should exercise a 
general political supervision, each unit of the confederation 
should govern itself in domestic matters. Each province, great 
and small, has its own domestic legislature in addition to, and 
totally independent of, its representation in the Parliament of 
the Dominion. In brief, home rule is carried to its ultimate 
and logical conclusion in Canada. It is an interesting fact in the 
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land-reform of the time that when the proposition was made on 
behalf of the Dominion that Prince Edward Island should join, 
the confederation, one of the conditions which the people insist- 
ed upon was the abolition of landlordism. The Dominion gov- 
ernment advanced the money with which the actual workers of 

the soil bought out the non-working owners; and the island is a 
conspicuous example of successful peasant proprietary, accom- 
plished with no social friction. 

When, therefore, Mr. Gladstone submits his bill creating 
Home Rule in Ireland he has his argument in the system of 
local self-government everywhere else existing in the British 
Empire. By giving autonomy to Ireland that portion of the em- 
pire will merely be brought into political harmony with the 
other portions in all quarters of the globe. It is true that Mr. 
Gladstone has hitherto found arguments against the step which 
he is apparently preparing to take; but when he is ready to take 
it he will be found expressing mild surprise that it was not taken 
sooner. He may not, indeed, proclaim that the law for great 
empires is disintegration, but he will brilliantly demonstrate 
that the fact of home rule is the only substantial barrier against 
the operation of that law, by whatever term of disguise he may 
choose to conceal its identity. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE MYSTERY SOLVED; or, The Prophetic History of the Church. By the 
Rev. M. J. Griffith, Pastor of St. John’s Church, Valatie, N. Y. New 
York : The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1882. 


It was the opinion of Bossuet that the prophecies of the Apocalypse 
relate exclusively to the first three centuries of Christianity and to the 
last age of the world. The majority of interpreters, however, regard them 
as embracing the entire period from the beginning of the history of the 
church to the end of-the world. Father Griffith, following this common 
opinion, attempts to show how the prophecies of St. John have been ful- 
filled up to the present time. The greatest part of his book is taken up by 
a concise and vigorous sketch of the history of the church, with a running 
commentary on the text of the Apocalypse, explaining the symbolic im- 
agery by which its principal events were foreshadowed. Towards the end 
he gives the interpretation of the unfulfilled prophecies which he thinks 
the most probable—one not by any means new, but borrowed from the 
commentaries of very respectable Catholic expositors. 

Here the greatest difficulties are encountered. So long as one seeks in 
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history for an explanation of prophetic symbols he is necessarily obliged 
to explain all preternatural imagery in such a way as to correspond with 
actual events, and restrained from following his own imagination. But 
just as soon as he begins to construct future history from these symbols 
alone there is not the same restraint on his imagination, and the dis- 
position to theorize in an @ grzord manner from existing causes to their 
probable effects in the future, from actual tendencies in the present age to 
the outcome of their results in a coming age, can have full scope. The 
common interpretation of the latter part of the Apocalypse which Father 
Griffith follows is one in which the great coming Antichrist plays a prin- 
cipal part. Father Griffith divides the history of the church into seven 
epochs, each one symbolized under one of the seven seals of the mys- 
terious roll unfolded before the Seer of Patmos. We are supposed to be 
near the close of the fifth period; the sixth is the period of Antichrist, 
upon whose downfall follows very soon the end of the world, and the 
seventh epoch is the beginning of the everlasting period. In regard to 
this coming and kingdom of the Antichrist, Calmet observes: “ Concern- 
ing this most wretched man we have seen that there are scarcely even a 
few certainties; that the uncertain and problematical things are almost 
innumerable; wherefore his advent, his stated time, country, origin, parent- 
age, infancy, name, extent of empire, kind of death, etc., are all doubtful.” 
We cannot help being struck with the contrast between the historical de- 
scription of the events of fulfilled prophecy and the extraordinary rep- 
resentations of the last age of the world derived from unfulfilled pro- 
phecy by many writers. Their description of the age of Antichrist does 
not read like the history of the past and the present. It has a preter- 
natural aspect arising from the circumstance that the actual events pre- 
figured by prophetic symbols being undetermined, the figures are too 
literally interpreted. It seems more reasonable to believe that when 
the period between the present time and the end of the world becomes 
present and passes, it will be actually in the main similar to its prede- 
cessors. Whenever the Scripture speaks in plain language of the last 
age of the world it seems to teach that the appearances of things will be 
much the same as they have always been. We do not mean to imply 
that there may not be some extraordinary and preternatural events and 
phenomena and some astounding miracles in the future, as there have 
been in the past. But it seems reasonable to conclude that the future de- 
velopment of good and evil, of the kingdom of Christ and of the kingdom 
of Antichrist, ending in the final triumph of Christ and the Saints, will 
mostly proceed 2 a human way, analogous to the procedure it has hitherto 
followed. We do not think it is a vain effort to attempt an explanation in 
detail of the fulfilled prophecies of the Apocalypse, or even of those which 
are unfulfilled, in a certain general way. If it were, of what use would this 
book ever have been up tothe present time? We must therefore praise 
the effort of Father Griffith, which we consider as in a measure successful, 
and we can recommend his book as both interesting and edifying to pious 
Catholic readers. We do not think, however, that he has given a com- 
plete solution of the whole mystery, especially that which relates to the 
future, or that it could be given without a fuller exposition of reasons and 
authorities than he has attempted. 
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TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR BEFRIENDING CHIL- 
DREN AND YOUNG GIRLS, House of the Holy Family, Nos. 134, 136 
Second Avenue, from October 1, 1881, to 1882. New York: P. F. 
McBreen. 1882. 


This Report presents quite a dainty and elegant appearance, suggestive 
of the source whence it emanates, though its contents relate to forlorn 
little waifs rescued from misery. For both these reasons it is better worth 
perusal than many of the choice and pretty products of the press which 
issue forth before Christmas to adorn the centre-tables of drawing-rooms. 
It tells of the charity of refined ladies toward the poor girls whom they 
recognize as their unfortunate little sisters in Christ. The expenditure of 
the Association is very moderate, amounting only to $20,000, The results 
show that the money has been well invested and has brought in a better 
return than most investments. The number of girls cared for during the 
year, more than half of whom were under twelve years of age, is 451. The 
average number of inmates of the Family is 185, all from the most necessi- 
tous class, and such as cannot be received into other institutions. While 
they remain they get three hours’ schooling every day, careful religious in- 
struction, and, if old enough, are taught sewing and housework. Of the 
253 children dismissed during the year, 53 were provided with employ- 
ment, 164 were returned to their friends, 27 were sent to other institutions, 
6 ran away, and 3 died. Besides these children 1,541 out-door poor were 
relieved in various ways. One pleasing item in the Report is the account 
of Judge Kelley’s charity-boxes which were placed in 28 hotels and res- 
taurants, and brought in various sums, from the $116 83 of the Everett 
House to the $7 61 of the Café Worms, 256 Third Avenue—in all, the 
handsome amount of $1,109 43. The mention of the “ Fresh-Air Fund” 
produces a most exhilarating effect and a desire that everybody might 
profit by it. The Fresh-Air Fund amounted to $664, and must have been 
collected in warm weather. We can fancy the subscribers, panting for the 
country, gladly giving their $25 and $10 in most feeling sympathy for the 
poor children who have to stay in town all summer. The Fund was ex- 
pended, not directly in the purchase of fresh air, but in the construction of 
a play-ground, 39 by 50 feet, protected by an iron railing, on the roof of the 
building. We are reminded of Mr. Riah, the Dolls’ Dressmaker, and Lizzie 
Hexham in the little garden on the top of Pubsey & Co.’s warehouse. 
However, the children do not “go up to be dead,” but to be extremely 
lively. 

The Catholic institutions for befriending children in New York City are 
among the noblest and best we have. Such great houses as Father Drum- 
goole’s Home for boys andthe Foundling Asylum are on a much larger 
scale than the House of the Holy Family. This may grow, however, as we 
trust it will; and it is deserving of patronage. If all would imitate the 
example of the ladies and gentlemen whose names appear on the list of 
patrons of the Holy Family, we might hope to see all the forlorn and neg- 
lected children of the city provided for. 


THE LONGFELLOW CALENDAR FOR 1883. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


This Calendar, besides the utility which belongs to it in common with 
all others, is a tasteful and appropriate Christmas;and New Year's card 
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suitable for a present. It is ornate and rich in its blending and distribution 
of colors. It has an excellent portrait of Mr. Longfellow, with a view of 
his house at Cambridge on one side and of the Belfry of Bruges on the 
other. Below there are pretty pictures of Evangeline and Priscilla, the 
Puritan Belle. Attached to the card is a box filled with slips for each 
month and each day of the month, having below the numbers short 
passages selected from the poet’s writings. The verses on Christmas 
cards are frequently atrocious specimens of doggerel. We can easily be- 
lieve that all the passages below the one which lies on the surface in ¢hzs 
box are beautiful scraps of poetry, for it would be impossible to select any 
others from Mr. Longfellow’s poems. This pretty souvenir costs one dollar, 
and every one who receives it as a gift will accept the same with pleasure, 
if in the Jeast degree zsthetic. Priscilla Alden’s numerous grandchildren 
will look on it with especial favor. 


GROWTH IN THE KNOWLEDGE OF OUR LORD. Meditations for every day of 
the year, etc. Adapted from the French original of the Abbé de 
Brandt, by a “ Daughter of the Cross.” Two vols. London: Burns & 
Oates. 1882. 


As our holy faith presents an almost unlimited number of topics suitable 
for meditation, and as there exist varieties of tastes, needs, and states of 
life, and differences in length of time and manner of making meditation, 
it is possible to give only qualified praise to any one book, however excel- 
lent, of meditations. We consider this work a real addition to the few 
really good books of meditations we have in English. 

The true test of a book of meditations is use, but as this is a brand-new 
book we have not been able to apply it. The following seem to be its 
merits : there is variety, and variety in order, daily meditations on the life and 
mysteries of our Lord, special meditations for feasts and for all Thursdays, 
Fridays, and Saturdays, on the Blessed Sacrament, the Sacred Heart, and 
the Blessed Virgin, and for monthly retreat days; the subject for medita- 
tion is divided into two points, and the second point has a true and logical 
connection with the first—a great merit: we are not asked to meditate on 
three or four different subjects ; the Scripture quotations are not turned and 
twisted to make so many extra points, but exemplify and impress, as they 
should do, the real point ; finally, the treatment is solid, just, and sufficient- 
ly ample. It is excellently gotten up by the publishers. 


CAMPAIGNS OF THE ARMY OF THE Potomac. A Critical History of Opera- 
tions in Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania from the commencement 
to the close of the War, 1861-1865. By William Swinton, author of; 
Decisive Battles of the War, Outlines of the World's History, etc. Revi- 
sion and reissue. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1882. 


Except that he has added a useful Appendix, Mr. Swinton has made no 
alteration of importance in his admirable book, which first appeared in 1866, 
but has been out of print for a long while until the appearance of this new 
issue. Much has been written and spoken by military critics concerning 
the Civil War, but nothing has modified the verdict originally pronounced 
in favor of Mr. Swinton’s history. * It remains of all that; has been pub- 
lished the most faithful, instructive, and readable narrative of the struggle 
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between those two great, heroic armies which are acknowledged to have 
been, each for its own side, the picked representatives of the patriotic and 
soldierly qualities of the American people. 

There are several points of dispute, however, on which new evidence 
has been brought to light in recent years, but on which Mr. Swinton has 
nothing new to say. It is true that the report of the Schofield Board of 
Inquiry of March, 1879, exonerating General Fitz-John Porter, is given in 
the Appendix. But acurious matter still needs elucidation—viz., who is re- 
sponsible for the failure of the Army of the Potomac to enter Petersburg 
in the evening or night of June 15, 1864? A mere handful of Confederate 
local troops were in the town, while several thousand veterans of Han- 
cock’s and other corps halted ‘unwillingly at the defences and remained 
there in idleness until Lee had brought down the greater part of his army 
from Richmond and was then able for ten months to bid defiance to all 
attacks. Mr. Swinton shows that Hancock had no orders to attack and 
had not even been informed that an attack on Petersburg was intended. 
“Somebody blundered.” 

Mr. Swinton’s work will always be the standard authority for the main 
parts of the events it records, and will also continue to be a favorite with 
amateur students of military history and strategy, for the narrative is clear 
and sufficiently detailed, while the movements themselves of the two 
armies were compact. 


CONFERENCES ON THE BLESSED TRINITY. By the Rev. Dr. J. J. O’Connell, 
O.S.B., St. Mary’s College, Gaston Co., N.C. New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society Co. 1882. 


These sermons of the well-known North Carolina monk will be wel- 
come reading in the numerous households that are situated far from the 
city or village church and have to depend on their own pious resources 
as a substitute for assisting at Mass. 

Dr. O’Connell’s style is fervid and he is fond of cumulative evidence, so 
that he readily appeals to the heart of the reader as well as to the head. 
Like all the illustrious order to which he belongs, he is impregnated “ 
through and through with Holy Scripture, and he is constantly recurring 
to the sacred text for argument and illustration. 

The book is tastefully gotten out and is a credit to its publishers. 


A SHORT SKETCH OF MODERN PHILOSOPHIES AND OF HIS OWN SYSTEM. 
By Antonio Rosmini-Serbati. With a few words of introduction by 
Father Lockhart. London: Burns & Oates. 1882. 


The Sketch of Modern Philosophies embraces the systems of Locke, Con- 
dillac, Berkeley, Hume, Reid, Kant, and Fichte, with a critique upon the 
same. As might be expected from a writer of such eminent learning and 
ability, it is good, though brief. Then follows, within the brief compass of 
eighteen pages, an exposition of Rosmini’s system, in respect to one point 
only, the theory of cognition, Father Lockhart, in his introduction, de- 
fends the system in respect to its immunity from any theological censure, 
and we suppose that most persons will admit that in this he is successful. 
He adds also somé explanation and vindication of the system on philo- 
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sophical grounds. Those who are interested in philosophical studies will 
find this Short Sketch worthy of perusal. 


THE IRISH QUESTION. By David Bennett King, Professor in Lafayette 
College. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1882. 


This volume is the result of two visits recently made to Ireland by the 
author, a man of strong English sympathies, which appear constantly in 
the apologetic tone employed in describing the fearful evil of English rule 
in Ireland. Mr. King’s chief sources of information, next after the use of 
his own eyes, were persons connected with the English administration. It 
is true that prominent Home-Rulers are quoted here and there, but gene- 
rally, as it appears, with a view of combating what they say. A really valu- 
able part of the work, however, for purposes of reference, is the Appen- 
dix, which gives the charter of the Land League, the No-Rent Manifesto, 
the lord-lieutenant’s proclamation against the Land League, as well as the 
Coercion Act of 1881, the Land Law of 1881, the Prevention of Crimes Act of 
1882, and the Arrears of Rent Act of 1882. 


CEREMONIAL FOR THE USE OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCHES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. Fifth Revised Edition. Baltimore: J. B. Piet & Co. 1882, 


The arrangement of the subject-matter in this latest edition of the Cere- 
monial is better; there are to be found in it later instructions upon several 
points previously undetermined, and in both the text and the frequent 
foot-notes the reader is referred to the best authorities and made acquaint- 
ed with the most reliable Roman practices. 

Differences of opinion, as the compiler remarks, do exist on minor 
points, owing to lack of directions and a variety of interpretations, but he 
has endeavored to secure uniformity and perfection by taking Mgr. Mar- 
tinucci as his guide. This prelate, for more than twenty-five years papal 
master of ceremonies, published a few years ago a most comprehensive, 
accurate, and authoritative ceremonial in eight volumes, and the present 
edition is conformed in most points to the directions and interpretations 
therein laid down. 

Possessed of the new edition, we hope all former editions will be with- 
drawn or speedily used up, and recommend the clergy in purchasing to be 
particular to ask for the fifth edition. The book is published in good 
style of binding and printing. 


SACRED RHETORIC; or, The Art of Rhetoric as applied to the Preaching of 
the Word*of God. By the author of Programmes of Sermons and In- 
structions. New York: Benziger Bros. 1882. 


We find this book to be a concise and practical compendium of the pre- 
cepts of rhetoric, which it undertakes to apply specially to the various 
kinds of instructing and preaching necessary in “the ministry of the Word.” 
Intended for those who are preparing themselves for that great work, it is 
somewhat elementary, and embraces the subjects of composition; style, the 
different kinds of sacred topics and delivery, all in a brief, clear way, giving 
specimens of the modes of treatment, with plates to exemplify the gestures, 
_. It seems eminently well fitted for a text-book in seminaries, and will 
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also be found of use to those who are beginning and engaged in preach- 
ing It is neatly and well gotten up by the publishers. 


LEXIQUE DE LA LANGUE IROQUCISE. Avec rotes et appendices. Par J. A. 
Cuogq, Prétre de Saint-Sulpice. Montreal: J. Chapleau et Fils. 


Those interested in the study of the languages of our aborigines, and 
philologists generally, will doubtless find the dictionary of this zealous 
missionary of much service. Having submitted the volume to one fully 
competent to judge of the merits of such a work, we feel no hesitation in 
recommending the book to all in any way interested in such matters. 


THE Hoty EXERCISE OF THE PRESENCE OF GoD. Translated from the 
French of T. F. Vaubert, SJ. St. Louis: P. Fox, publisher. 


This little book treats of what is most fundamental, and in a clear and 
complete way. For the presence of God is the very atmosphere of that 
world into which we are introduced by the gift of the faith—the needle 
that directs, the safeguard, the stimulus, the very soul of all we do. We 
wish this translation a wide circulation among our people, 





Mary’s FIRST SHRINE IN THE WILDERNESS, By the Rev, A. A. Lambing. Pittsburgh : Myers, 
Shinkle & Co, 1882, 


ConaTa, A collection of Poems, By Mary Grant O’Sheridan, Madison, Wis. : David At- 
wood, printer. 1881, 


THE MopERN Hacar. A Drama, By Charles M. Clay, author of Baby Rue. Two volumes. 
New York ; George W. Harlan & Co, 1882, 


CHURCH PROPERTY : ITS ORIGIN AND USE, ITS TENURE AND ADMINISTRATION, By Very Rev. 
P, A, Ludden, V.G, Albany : Weed, Parsons & Co. 1882, 


Quintus CLaupius, A Romance of Imperial Rome. By Ernest Eckstein. From the German 
by Clara Bell, Intwo volumes, New York: William S, Gottsberger, 1882. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE MosT REV, JOHN MACHALE, ARCHBISHOP OF TUAM AND ME= 
TROPOLITAN. By the Rev. Ulick J. Canon Bourke. New York: P. J. Kenedy, 1883, 


THE SUBSTANCE OF SEVEN SERMONS preached in St. Michael’s Church, Philadelphia, and pub- 
lished for the benefit of the Conference of St. Vincent de Paul. Philadelphia: Thomas 
Coleman, printer. 1882, 


VERSES ON DOCTRINAL AND DEVOTIONAL SUBJECTS, By the Rev. James Casey, P.P., author 
of Tyndall and Materialism, Intemperance, Our Thirst for Drink, and other poems. Dub- 
lin: James Duffy & Sons, 1882, 


Tue NATURE AND FORM OF THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT FOUNDED IN THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION, By the Honorable George Shea, Chief-Justice of the Marine Court of the City 
of New York, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1882, 


HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE SKETCH OF THE RENOWNED AND VENERATED STATUES OF ST, 
PETER AND NOTRE DAME DES VICTOIRES, recently presented by his Holiness Leo XIII, 
and by the Rev, Father Chevojon, pastor of Notre Dame des Victoires, to the French Roman 
Catholic Church, Notre Dame des Victoires,gof Boston. Boston: Alfred Mudge & Son, 
printers, 1882, 








